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Throughout  Christendom  there  are  stirrings,  questionings  and 
experiments.  Men  are  moved  to  look  back  on  their  traditions, 
rejecting  much  that  they  had  taken  for  granted  and  finding  treasures 
that  they  did  not  expect.  They  look  forward  and  outward,  seeking 
to  discern  God’s  will  in  this  time  of  change.  Some  come  to  a fresh 
understanding  of  their  own  and  the  Church’s  task  by  the  theological 
study  of  the  Bible  which  leads  to  an  interrogation  of  current  church 
life  and  teaching  by  the  standards  of  the  Bible.  Others  are  moved 
not  so  much  by  this  ‘biblical  theology’  as  by  the  ‘liturgical  move- 
ment,’ discovering  the  meaning  of  ‘being  the  Church’  in  the 
worship — especially  the  eucharistic  worship — which  is  the  centre 
of  the  Church’s  life,  and  criticizing  ‘going  to  church’  and  much 
else  in  the  light  of  what  they  find.  Others  again  find  themselves 
compellingly  drawn  by  the  search  of  the  ‘Ecumenical  Movement’ 
for  the  unity  and  wholeness  of  Christ’s  Church  amidst  the  divisions 
and  imperfections  of  the  churches.  Men  held  by  one  movement  find 
themselves  in  sympathy  with  the  others.  The  three  converge. 
Together  they  are  bringing  about  a new  situation  which  it  is  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  call  the  Reformation  of  the  twentieth  century. 

This  series  is  intended  to  serve  the  renewal  in  our  time  of  the 
worship,  work,  and  witness  of  the  Church  by  providing  an  inter- 
denominational and  international  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
theoretical  and  practical  issues  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  on  a scale 
between  the  article  in  the  journal  and  the  major  theological 
treatise. 
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PREFACE 


The  papers  printed  here  were  presented  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  St  Andrews  a few  days 
before  a great  service  was  held  in  the  High  Kirk  of  St  Giles  in  Edin- 
burgh to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Missionary  Con- 
ference of  1910.  Dare  one  try  to  evaluate  the  significance  of  what  is  said 
here  in  the  light  of  that  stretch  of  church  history?  It  is  so  short  a space 
in  the  story  of  Christendom,  yet  it  is  the  working  life-time  of  an  in- 
dividual. Has  anything  really  been  achieved?  The  answer  can  only  be 
given  by  faith,  but  it  is  a faith  which  justifies  this  book. 

At  Edinburgh  1910,  Bishop  Brent  and  others  were  inspired  to  found 
Faith  and  Order.  For  forty  years,  that  Movement  worked  patiently  and 
persistently  ‘to  draw  the  Churches  out  of  isolation  into  conference,’  and 
the  climate  of  Christendom  was  changed.  Although  the  passion  for 
Christian  unity  is  still  confined  to  far  too  few,  there  has  emerged  a small 
army  of  those,  drawn  from  every  part  of  Christendom  (including  Rome), 
who  now  know  each  other’s  convictions  intimately  and  sympathetically. 
It  was  amongst  such,  met  together  for  the  Third  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order  at  Lund  in  1952,  that  a fresh  offensive  in  the  fight 
for  unity  was  opened,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  papers  that 
follow. 

The  essence  of  it  was  to  go  together  straight  to  some  of  the  great 
themes  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  study  them  together  on  a soundly 
biblical  basis  and  then,  working  outwards  from  the  centre,  to  challenge 
each  other  to  justify  the  things  that  divide  us,  as  they  begin  to  appear 
in  the  light  of  our  previous  agreement  on  fundamentals.  That  is  the 
method  that  is  here  applied  to  the  great  central  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  of  our  common  Baptism  into  Christ. 
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These  are  ‘interim  reports’.  It  is  too  early  to  say  what  sort  of  results 
will  emerge.  The  groups  which  have  been  working  together,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  through  annual  conferences  for  seven  years, 
are  still  fighting  their  way  through  to  the  central  agreements.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  close  they  can  stay  together  when  they  begin  to  work 
their  way  out  again  towards  some  of  those  matters  on  which  all  previous 
discussion  has  shown  such  stubborn  differences. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  of  first  importance  that  this  advance  guard  should 
not  lose  touch  with  the  armies  behind  them.  It  is  to  strengthen  the  con- 
necting files  that  these  interim  reports  are  published.  There  will  be 
other  reports  in  this  series  from  other  fields  in  which  a similar  strategy 
is  being  used.  But  now  we  commend  these  findings  to  the  consideration 
of  all  who  care  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  God,  with  the  prayer  that 
he  who  has  held  us  together  so  far  will  complete  the  good  work  which 
he  has  begun,  until  we  all  come  to  that  unity  in  truth  and  love  for  which 
his  Son  prayed,  that  the  world  may  believe. 

Oliver  Bristol 
Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee  of 
Faith  and  Order 
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THE  DIVINE  TRINITY 
AND  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 


I 

INTRODUCTION 


The  more  time  passes  the  more  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  Third 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Lund  in  1952  marked  a new 
direction  in  ecumenical  work. 

If  in  the  work  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  we  start  with  the  many 
differences  among  churches,  and  are  primarily  concerned  with  finding 
possible  ways  of  reaching  agreements  or  else  recognizing  the  inevitability 
of  certain  disagreements,  we  cannot  avoid  setting  up  new  obstacles  to  a 
genuine  unity.  The  method  based  on  agreement  and  disagreement  in- 
creases disunity,  because  each  communion  then  stresses  its  own  historic 
peculiarities.  At  best  this  method  leads  to  an  external  unity,  a unity  based 
on  compromise,  in  which  for  the  sake  of  unity  all  divisive  elements  are 
concealed.  Failure  to  achieve  a true  and  deeply  founded  unity  lies  in  the 
fact  that  from  the  very  beginning  a degree  of  autonomy  is  attributed  to 
the  different  communions,  an  autonomy  which  is  not  justified  within 
the  Church  of  God.  The  impression  is  given  of  a variety  of  different 
independent  communions  achieving  a successful  unity  solely  by  agreeing 
to  emphasize  certain  common  factors  and  to  ignore  whatever  might 
produce  a divisive  effect.  The  results  so  obtained  are  in  church  affairs 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  theory  of  the  'control  social’ . 

In  1952  at  Lund  it  was  decided  that  such  a method  is  insupportable 
and  illegitimate. 

We  have  seen  clearly  that  we  can  make  no  real  advance  towards  unity 
if  we  only  compare  our  several  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  Church 
and  the  traditions  in  which  they  are  embodied.  But  once  again  it  has 
been  proved  true  that  as  we  seek  to  draw  closer  to  Christ  we  come 
closer  to  one  another.  We  need,  therefore,  to  penetrate  behind  our 
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divisions  to  a deeper  and  richer  understanding  of  the  mystery  of  the 
God-given  unity  of  Christ  with  His  Church.1 

This  meant  at  the  same  time  that  a new  way  in  ecumenical  work  had  to 
be  followed.  This  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  ‘Recommendation’,  the 
acceptance  of  which  may  be  taken  as  the  most  substantial  result  of  the 
Conference,  and  which  reads  as  follows : 

In  our  work  we  have  been  led  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  of  decisive 
importance  for  the  advance  of  ecumenical  work  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  be  treated  in  close  relation  both  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  believe  that  this  must 
occupy  a primary  place  in  the  future  work  of  this  movement  (p.  22). 

As  a consequence  of  this,  the  Theological  Commission  on  Christ  and 
the  Church  was  established  in  1954  and  authorized  to  clarify  the  prob- 
lem of  the  unity  of  the  churches,  adopting  this  new  point  of  departure. 

The  Commission  on  Christ  and  the  Church  has  thus  been  instructed 
to  undertake  a new  approach  to  the  ecumenical  problem.  Unity  is  not 
primarily  a task  to  be  accomplished,  not  a unity  to  be  fabricated  where 
there  was  none  before.  We  have  to  start  from  the  unity  already  given  in 
the  Church.  The  way  this  given  unity  may  be  expressed  in  the  life  of  the 
churches  is  a dependent  problem,  though  not  less  important.  The  more 
we  concentrate  attention  on  the  different  denominations  and  their  differ- 
ing conceptions  of  unity,  the  more  we  move  away  from  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  The  more  we  concentrate  our  attention  on  Christ,  the  Lord  of 
the  Church,  the  more  will  Church  unity  increase:  for  only  in  Christ 
can  the  Church  find  its  unity.  At  the  same  time  the  unity  which  the 
Church  possesses  in  Christ  involves  the  imperative  to  manifest  unity  in 
the  actual  life  of  the  Church. 

The  given  unity,  which  serves  as  the  point  of  departure,  is  not  an 
already  existing  common  conception  within  the  denominations,  but  it  is 
a common  fact,  a common  reality,  on  which  the  Church  is  built  and 
which  makes  the  Church  be  the  Church.  The  task  is  to  proceed  from  the 
common  foundation  on  which  everything  that  bears  the  name  of  the 
Church  is  based,  and  on  which  also  are  based  the  various  denominations 
with  their  historical  differences.  This  implies,  however,  that  we  should 
not  consider  the  Church  from  a purely  sociological  point  of  view  but 


'The  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  (SC M Press,  1953), 
P-15- 
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that  we  are  to  press  towards  the  theological  meaning  of  the  Church. 
Where  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  concerned,  it  is  of  primary  significance 
to  make  clear  what  the  Church  is.  Otherwise  unity  will  be  sought  in  a 
false  way.  This  does  not  mean  that  a sociological  consideration  of  the 
Church  is  wrong  or  unjustified.  It  is  on  the  contrary  indispensable, 
since  the  Church  is  a form  of  society.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at 
the  right  understanding  of  the  Church  if  we  are  content  to  consider  it 
only  from  this  perspective. 

The  Church  is  a community  created  by  Christ,  a community  created 
by  the  Spirit.  Therefore,  what  the  Church  is  can  never  be  stated  without 
defining  its  relation  to  Christ  and  to  the  Spirit.  The  question  about  the 
Church  necessarily  leads  us  back  to  the  question  about  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the  christological 
and  pneumatological  basis  of  ecclesiology.  And  this  means  that  from 
peripheral  considerations  we  are  led  to  a central  one.  The  Church  itself 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  theology.  Thus  a new  perspective  for  the  unity 
of  the  Church  opens  up.  In  this  context  the  sentence  is  valid : ‘The  way 
to  the  centre  is  the  way  to  unity’.  If  there  exists  a unity  within  the 
Church — in  spite  of  all  differences — this  is  the  unity  effected  by  Christ 
himself.  What  we  have  to  do  is  not — from  a starting  point  of  a given 
disunity — to  construct  a unity  which  we  want  or  a unity  which  we  have 
asked  for.  Our  task  is  to  acknowledge  the  unity  which  exists  already,  the 
unity  in  Christ  and  in  the  Spirit,  and  to  draw  consequences  of  this  exist- 
ing unity  for  the  actual  life  of  the  Church  and  for  the  togetherness  of 
the  denominations. 

The  working  method  of  the  Theological  Commission  is  implicit  in 
this  definition  of  the  task.  The  method  cannot  be  that  of  trying  to  find  an 
average  Christian  view,  or  a minimum  to  which  all  can  agree,  by  com- 
paring the  views  of  the  different  confessions.  The  Commission  must 
proceed  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  a maximum  which  holds  all  to- 
gether. Because  the  starting  point  is  a given  fact,  which  we  approach 
from  different  directions  and  from  various  traditions,  the  difference  in 
outlook  of  the  various  denominations  can  be  helpful  in  deepening  under- 
standing of  the  reality  in  which  all  of  them  live  but  which  they  can  grasp 
and  express  only  partially.  Listening  together  to  the  divine  Word 
concerning  Christ  and  his  Church  can  become  an  occasion  for  self- 
examination  in  relation  to  views  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  at  the 
same  time  can  lead  to  the  discovery  of  profundity  previously  hidden 
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from  us.  True  ecumenism  does  not  mean  the  diluting  of  Christian  faith, 
but  extended  and  deepened  appreciation. 

Since  1954  the  Theological  Commission  has  pursued  its  study  in 
annual  meetings.  There  have  been  two  sections,  one  in  Europe  and  one 
in  North  America,  of  about  fifteen  members  each,  chosen  from  various 
churches.  Each  section  has  followed  its  own  plan  of  study,  selecting 
special  questions  for  discussion  as  these  seemed  urgent.  It  was  assumed 
at  first  that  differences  in  theological  method  and  viewpoint  between 
Europe  and  America  would  naturally  lead  the  two  sections  to  do  their 
work  along  rather  divergent  lines.  This  assumption  has  been  shown  to 
be  groundless.  Instead,  the  convergence  of  the  two  has  been  perfectly 
evident,  thus  weakening  the  thesis  that  there  is  a sharp  distinction 
between  the  kinds  of  theology  found  in  the  churches  of  the  two  contin- 
ents. Three  joint  meetings  of  the  two  sections,  as  well  as  the  inter-change 
of  members,  papers  and  minutes  have  made  possible  this  kind  of  common 
interim  report. 

It  is  important  to  stress  the  interim  character  of  this  report.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  final  result  of  the  study  on  Christ  and  the  Church.  Neither 
is  it  possible  at  this  stage  to  avoid  a certain  overlapping  of  interests  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  report.  Some  of  the  issues  dealt  with  most 
extensively  reflect  the  greater  amount  of  time  which  has  been  spent  in 
study  of  them.  Other  issues  have  received  only  provisional  attention  and 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  time  before  1962  when  the  Commission  will 
have  completed  its  assignment  (see  below,  Part  III).  But  even  then  there 
will  be  further  questions  with  which  to  struggle  in  this  ecumenical 
work. 

To  begin  with  a question  put  most  bluntly:  Can  we,  in  the  words  of 
Lund,  ‘penetrate  behind  the  divisions  of  the  Church  on  earth  to  our 
common  faith  in  the  one  Lord?’  On  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion much  has  been  staked  in  the  Faith  and  Order  enterprise.  Perhaps 
too  much  has  been  expected  if  some  persons  look  to  the  study  on  Christ 
and  the  Church  for  a simple  solution.  Participants  in  the  study  have 
found  the  question  more  complex,  the  areas  of  ignorance  or  disagreement 
more  intractable,  than  they  had  hoped.  Yet  their  conversations  have 
revealed  that  the  way  of  seeking  an  understanding  of  the  Church  through 
a reappraisal  of  christology  has  been  a most  fruitful  one.  It  is  danger- 
ously deceptive  for  divided  Christians  to  make  a popular  slogan  of  the 
Lund  words,  ‘as  we  seek  to  draw  closer  to  Christ  we  come  closer  to  one 
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another’.  But  it  is  more  fateful  still  to  underestimate  the  truth  and  power 
of  this  assertion. 

The  Lund  Conference  proposed  not  only  a new  area  of  study  but  also 
a new  method:  the  process  of  study  in  common  rather  than  that  of 
comparative  ecclesiology.  Has  this  method  been  followed  and  vindi- 
cated? Yes,  unquestionably.  Without  being  at  all  irresponsible  to  their 
confessions  or  denominations,  the  theologians  have  consistently  avoided 
the  formation  of  confessional  blocs.  Neither  have  they  been  disposed 
individually  to  be  spokesman  for  traditional  well-delineated  confessional 
theologies.  They  have  inquired  and  studied  together  as  open-minded 
Christian  scholars,  intent  on  finding  new  or  enlarged  understanding 
together  rather  than  on  defending  closed  systems  of  doctrine.  It  could 
be  suggested  that  this  ecumenical  and  catholic  attitude  has  prevailed 
because  the  specific  issues  on  which  churches  are  divided  have  not  been 
dealt  with  very  often.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  eventual  treatment  of 
these  more  specific  questions  of  doctrine  and  order  will  not  alter  the 
open  and  irenic  posture  of  the  participants. 

Up  to  this  time  the  chief  concern  of  both  sections  of  study  has  been 
focused  on  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Relatively  little,  though  some,  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  nature 
and  unity  of  the  Church  as  such.  Minutes  of  the  meetings  reveal  an 
occasional  outburst  of  impatience  on  the  part  of  certain  men  who  felt 
that  preoccupation  with  christological  questions  spelt  procrastination  in 
coming  to  grips  with  the  Church  itself.  These  expressions  of  urgency 
were  not  entirely  unwarranted  in  view  of  the  discursive  tendencies  in 
much  of  the  discussion.  Yet  it  seemed  better  to  give  large  amounts  of 
time  to  the  unhurried  discussion  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  since  under- 
standing and  agreement  on  them  were  not  manifest. 

Whether  any  new  and  notable  discoveries  have  been  achieved  in  this 
study  is  a question  which  cannot  as  yet  be  answered.  Certainly  new 
light  and  new  emphasis  have  fallen  upon  older  theological  concepts; 
and  perhaps  some  new  interpretations  have  begun  to  take  shape.  But 
some  more  years  are  required  before  one  can  make  a judgment  on  this 
question  from  an  adequate  perspective. 
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1.  The  Inseparability  of  Christ  and  the  Church 
The  New  Testament,  and  the  biblical  records  as  a whole,  testifies  to 
the  irrefragable  connection  between  Christ  and  his  Church.  The  name 
Christ  itself  points  to  the  Church.  He  is  the  promised  Messiah,  who  has 
come  not  for  his  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  his  people.  The  Messiah 
and  the  messianic  people  belong  together  inseparably. 

The  New  Testament  gives  united  witness  to  Christ.  It  really  deals 
with  a single  subject,  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  crucified  and  risen  (I  Cor. 
2.2).  He  was  crucified  and  rose  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  us.  He  was 
‘delivered  for  our  offenses  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification’ 
(Rom.  4.25).  ‘For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin; 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him*  (II  Cor.  5.21). 
As  the  suffering  servant  of  God  he  sacrificed  himself — He,  the  one 
righteous,  for  us  the  many  unrighteous.  ‘Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs, 
and  carried  our  sorrows  ...  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities : the  chas- 
tisement of  our  peace  was  upon  him;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed’ 
(Isa.  53.4  ff.;  cf.  Matt.  8.17,  I Pet.  2.24).  The  New  Testament  thus 
speaks  throughout  of  Christ  and  those  for  whom  he  gave  himself  and 
who  are  his  own,  i.e.  Christ  and  his  Church.  ‘Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
Church  . . . Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  himself  for  it’  (Eph. 
5.23, 25). 

Exegetical  work  during  recent  decades  has  helped  us  to  see  the  inter- 
relation between  Christ  and  his  Church.  But  at  the  same  time  that  work 
has  also  revealed  diversities  in  the  expression  of  this  inter-relation.  Both 
of  these — the  unanimity  within  the  New  Testament  regarding  Christ 
and  the  Church,  and  the  diversity  of  views  also  found  in  the  New 
Testament — are  relevant  to  the  ecumenical  issue.  The  diversities  in  the 
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New  Testament  show  how  the  uniformity  of  the  message  may  be  pre- 
served. The  Commission  has  therefore  sought  to  take  full  account  of 
the  exegetical  work  in  its  exploration  of  the  issues  which  have  arisen  in 
the  course  of  its  work. 

2.  The  Church  and  the  Triune  God 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  inseparability  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Church  leads  inevitably  to  the  confession  of  the  triune  God.  There  is 
strong  biblical  and  theological  justification  for  insisting  that  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  together  as  one  God  must  be  seen  as  the 
ground  of  the  Church. 

Centring  attention  upon  Jesus  Christ  means  witnessing  to  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  only  one  God.  Jesus  Christ  is  one  with  the 
Father  and  the  Spirit  and  one  with  them  in  the  divine  activity  of  creating, 
redeeming  and  sanctifying.  Just  as  the  unity  of  the  triune  God  cannot  be 
broken,  so  the  works  of  the  Trinity  are  not  divisible. 

Trinitarian  faith  is  grounded  upon  God’s  own  revelation  of  himself 
and  not  upon  philosophical  speculation  about  the  divine  nature.  A 
formal  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  set  forth  explicitly  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, but  is  implicitly  prefigured  in  the  witness  to  the  threefold  mani- 
festation of  God.  To  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  the  four  Gospels  bear  wit- 
ness, as  do  the  other  books  and  letters  of  the  New  Testament.  Yet  there 
is  never  any  doubt  that  the  fullness  of  God  is  revealed  in  the  Word 
incarnate,  Jesus  Christ.  The  monotheism  of  the  scriptures  is  not  an 
assertion  of  God  in  general,  but  a confession  of  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  the  incarnation  is  crucial  for  all  thinking 
about  the  Trinity.  The  one,  holy  God  reveals  himself  as  Father,  Son 
and  Spirit,  in  human  history  and  experience. 

The  mystery  of  the  inter-relationship  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity 
remains  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  human  understanding.  But  the  Church 
apprehends  the  reality  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  its  members 
ponder  the  meaning  of  the  incarnation,  and  also  engage  in  profound 
worship. 

The  basic  belief  in  the  inseparability  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Church, 
because  it  is  a trinitarian  belief,  carries  with  it  the  following  implica- 
tons: 


(a)  The  Church  is  inextricably  related  to  God’s  creation.  The  Church 
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is  in  the  world  of  time  and  space,  of  sin  and  mortality,  but  in  the  world 
it  is  to  be  used  by  God  for  the  fulfilment  of  creation’s  purpose. 

(b)  The  Church  is  not  to  be  divorced  from  the  Israel  of  God  which  was 
called  together  prior  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God.  The 
identity  of  the  people  of  God,  a historical  movement  having  a parti- 
cular and  unique  calling  from  God  and  responsibility  to  him,  is  com- 
mon to  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

(c)  The  Church  has  its  distinct  life  because  of  the  life,  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.  The  promise  which  was  held  before  the  Israel 
of  the  Old  Covenant  was  fulfilled  in  Christ  in  such  wise  that  the  Israel 
of  the  New  Covenant  became  the  supra-national,  universal  people  of 
God  with  the  mission  of  proclaiming  and  embodying  the  reconciling 
work  of  God  in  Christ. 

(d)  The  unity  which  the  Church  is  commissioned  to  manifest  in  the 
world  is  derived  from  the  perfect  unity  of  the  triune  God.  As  God  is 
one,  or  unique,  so  is  his  Church.  As  God  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit 
is  without  inner  division  or  contradiction,  so  is  the  Church  intended  to 
be.  The  perfect  unity  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  the  pattern 
of  the  unity  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  community  of  the  Church. 

3.  Israel , the  Church  and  the  Nations 
In  considering  the  relationship  of  the  Church  to  Israel,  it  is  needful 
to  hold  in  view  simultaneously  two  contrasting  features  of  that  relation- 
ship. On  the  one  hand  the  Church  is  rooted  in  the  empirical  Israel, 
and  it  has  been  decisively  shaped  by  this  relation.  The  fact  that  the  life 
of  the  Church  is  in  genuine  continuity  with  the  life  of  the  old  Israel  is 
of  fundamental  significance  for  our  understanding  of  the  Church.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  a gulf  between  Israel  and  the  Church.  The 
Church  is  constituted  by  an  event  which  has  become  the  fall  of  Israel, 
for  Israel’s  rejection  of  its  Messiah  has  become  the  salvation  of  the 
nations.  There  is  therefore  no  possibility  of  confusing  the  empirical 
Israel  with  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Church  derives  its 
life  from  the  Spirit  of  the  risen  Christ,  and  already  belongs  to  the  world 
to  come.  There  is  therefore  discontinuity  between  Israel  and  the  Church, 
which  is  likewise  of  fundamental  significance  for  our  understanding  of 
the  Church.  These  two  viewpoints  require  further  elaboration. 

(a)  There  is  a positive  relation  of  continuity  between  Israel  and  the 
Church . 

This  tenet  is  scarcely  argued  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  simply  assumed  by  them.  In  his  allegory  of  the  vine,  illustrating  the 
divine  rejection  of  the  unbelieving  Jewish  people  and  acceptance  of  the 
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believing  Gentiles,  Paul  uses  the  figure  of  grafting  alien  branches  into  a 
tree;  here  he  depicts,  not  the  ingrafting  of  the  Church  into  the  tree  of 
Judaism,  but  the  grafting  of  Gentile  believers  into  the  tree  of  Jewish 
Church  and  Jewish  nation,  which  has  the  patriarchs  as  its  root  (Rom. 
11.16  ff.).  Similarly,  in  the  vision  of  the  woman  and  the  man  child,  born 
of  her  to  rule  the  world  (Rev.  12),  it  would  seem  that  the  apocalyptic 
writer  wishes  to  depict  the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  not  as  Israel,  nor  as 
the  Church,  but  as  the  single  messianic  community  from  which  the 
Messiah  sprang  and  who  is  its  Lord.  By  various  means  the  biblical 
writers  endeavour  to  make  clear  that  ‘salvation  is  of  the  Jews’  (John 
4.22).  In  this  context  the  following  observations  are  of  significance : 

(1)  The  revelation  was  to  Israel.  The  scriptures  of  the  Church  are 
constituted  by  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  was  added  its  completion 
in  the  New  Testament,  given  through  the  believing  remnant  of  the 
messianic  people. 

(2)  The  promises  and  the  covenant  were  for  Israel.  The  Church  parti- 
cipates in  these  through  its  link  with  the  (believing)  people  of  the 
promises  and  covenant  in  Christ,  who  fulfilled  the  promises  and  estab- 
lished the  covenant. 

(3)  The  redeeming  incarnate  Son  of  God  was  the  Messiah  of  Israel, 
sent  to  Israel.  The  nations  receive  life  and  a share  in  the  kingdom 
through  participation  in  that  Messiah  who  represented  and  included 
in  himself  Israel. 

(4)  Even  in  its  elements  of  newness,  distinctiveness  and  discontinuity, 
the  Church  is  still  defined  in  terms  of  Israel.  E.g.,  it  is  the  people  of  the 
covenant  privileges  (I  Pet.  2.9-10);  the  Israel  of  God  (Gal.  6.16);  the 
true  circumcision  (Phil.  3.3);  the  true  Judaism  (Rom.  2.29);  the  true 
Diaspora  (James  1.1;  I Pet.  1.1).  Above  all,  it  is  the  body  of ‘the 
Christ’,  who  is  Abraham’s  seed  (Gal.  3.16). 

(b)  There  is  a negative  relation  of  discontinuity  between  Israel  and  the 
Church. 

(1)  The  last-named  elements  of  privilege,  as  the  people  of  God,  all 
imply  a contrast  with  the  heirs  who  forfeited  the  inheritance.  The 
Church  is:  the  people  of  the  covenant,  for  Israel  stumbled  at  the 
Stone  (I  Pet.  2.7  f.);  the  Israel  of  God,  contrasted  with  Israel  after 
the  flesh;  the  true  circumcision,  in  contrast  to  the  Jews  who  now 
appear  as  mutilators  of  the  flesh;  the  true  Diaspora , whose  twelve 
tribes  are  of  the  new  Israel;  the  seed  of  Abraham,  who  are  the  men  of 
faith  (cf.  the  allegory  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  Gal.  4.21  ff.);  the  true 
Judaism,  for  the  unbelieving  Jews  have  no  right  to  the  name  (Rom. 
2.28  ff.). 
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(2)  The  revelation  of  the  covenant  was  brought  to  decisive  fulfilment 
in  the  Christ,  who  introduced  the  new  covenant  of  the  ‘Last  Days’ 
and  the  kingdom  of  promise,  of  which  the  Spirit  is  the  first  fruits. 
This  is  the  radically  new  thing,  which  makes  the  Church  a new 
phenomenon  belonging  to  two  ages,  and  therefore  to  two  worlds,  in 
the  Christ  who  is  Lord  of  both.  The  Church  therefore  is  Israel  made 
new  in  the  remnant  called  into  being  by  the  Christ  of  promise. 

(c)  The  unity  of  Israel , the  Church  and  the  nations  is  in  a measure  even 
now  a known  reality. 

The  new  prophets  looked  for  the  conversion  of  all  nations  and  their 
inclusion  in  the  kingdom,  though  usually  as  subordinate  to  Israel.  God 
established  in  Christ  something  scarcely  foreseeable — a Church  in  which 
the  distinction  between  the  people  of  the  promise  and  the  nations  dis- 
appears, for  both  are  reconciled  in  the  one  new  man  (Eph.  2.15).  This 
is  the  mysterion  hidden  from  all  the  ages  (Eph.  3.3  ff.;  Col.  1.26  ff.). 

Moreover,  the  Church  of  Jew  and  Gentile  finds  its  task  in  the  world 
through  its  union  with  the  Messiah,  who  is  also  the  Son  of  Man  (and 
therefore  both  the  representative  and  the  sovereign  of  all  men)  and  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord  (who  by  his  service  of  love  achieves  a redemption 
for  all  men). 

But  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  who  more  than  any  other  in  his  time 
wrestled  with  the  problems  presented  by  the  clash  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
traditions  within  the  Church,  could  not  be  content  with  a partial  success 
of  the  Church’s  worldwide  mission  of  reconciliation.  He  looked  for  both 
a fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  Israel  through  Christ,  and  therefore 
Israel’s  entry  into  the  Church,  and  the  consummation  of  God’s  purpose 
for  the  nations.  It  is  probably  a mistake  to  interpret  the  solution  of  the 
‘Jewish  problem’  put  forward  in  Rom.  11  as  an  expression  of  religious 
patriotism,  as  though  Paul  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  there  was 
no  ‘most  favoured  nation’  in  the  new  covenant.  Rather  he  looked  for  ‘the 
fulness  of  the  nations’  to  come  into  the  Church,  and  therefore  into  the 
kingdom;  in  this  fulfilment  of  the  divine  purpose  for  mankind  the  people 
of  the  promise  and  the  old  covenant  would  surely  not  be  excluded.  In 
the  repentance  of  the  nations,  Israel’s  blindness  would  end.  ‘All  Israel 
shall  be  saved’,  exclaimed  the  Apostle,  for  God  shall  have  mercy  on  all. 
Such  was  Paul’s  hope  and  it  is  consonant  with  the  teaching  of  his  Lord 
(Matt.  23.39).  In  the  providential  ordering  of  history,  when  God  has 
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mercy  on  all,  the  word  of  Jesus  is  fulfilled  that  the  first  shall  be  last.  But 
the  end  is  ‘life  from  the  dead’  (Rom.  11.15). 

4.  The  Being  and  Work  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
(a)  The  Church  is  inseparable  from  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

When  this  fundamental  assertion  is  made,  it  must  also  be  made  quite 
clear  that  the  decisive  reference  is  not  to  christological  or  pneumato- 
logical  doctrine , but  to  the  living  Lord  himself,  who  was  and  is  and  ever 
shall  be,  and  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  foundation  of  the  Church  is 
not  an  idea  of  God  or  of  incarnation,  but  the  inclusive  historical  event 
reaching  from  the  taking  of  flesh  by  the  eternal  Word  to  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit.  It  is  the  incarnate  One,  Jesus  Christ  crucified  and  risen, 
who  is  the  real  subject  of  the  New  Testament  witness,  and  on  whom  the 
Church  utterly  depends.  The  kerygma  is  first  and  fundamentally  the 
recitation  of  what  God  has  done  and  will  do.  The  Lordship  of  Christ  is 
disclosed  as  a fact,  and  acknowledgment  is  dependent  thereon.  So  too 
when  it  is  recognized  that  the  unique  dependence  of  the  Church  upon 
the  event  of  redemption  in  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  divorced  from  the 
totality  of  the  work  of  the  triune  God  (Sections  2,  3 above),  reference  is 
made  to  God’s  acts  and  not  to  ideas  about  him. 

Yet  that  very  action  is  inescapably  a call  to  decision,  to  repentance 
and  faith.  The  shattering  impact  of  Christ  and  the  gospel  drives  to  praise 
and  proclamation.  Thus  the  event  of  the  saving  act  includes  within 
itself  the  response  of  acceptance  and  witness.  The  praise  of  God  which 
testifies  to  his  great  acts  in  thanksgiving,  obedience  and  hope  cannot 
be  described  as  ‘something  else’,  something  merely  human,  which  is 
added  to  the  divine  action.  For  just  in  this  does  the  act  of  God  itself 
reach  completion.  The  praise  of  God  in  the  life  of  his  people  is  God’s 
own  showing  forth  of  his  glory,  a glorification  called  forth  in  the  Church 
and  also  from  the  whole  of  the  cosmos,  on  the  basis  of  the  perfect  res- 
ponse of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  follows  from  this  that  every  affirmation  of  the  relationship  of  the 
Church  to  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  leads  to  and  includes 
theological  understanding  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit.  Christology  and 
pneumatology  follow  and  are  dependent  upon  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
and  the  Spirit  in  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  are  necessary  means 
through  which  Christ  and  the  Spirit  are  accessible  to  us.  The  question 
of  sound  doctrine  is  inescapable. 
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(b)  In  the  light  of  this  fact , the  Commission  has  been  led  to  the  convic- 
tion that  for  our  understanding  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  the  affirmations 
of  the  Nicene  creed  and  the  Chalcedonian  definition  are  invaluable . 

These  are  to  be  understood,  of  course,  not  in  terms  of  free-floating 
speculation  but  (as  their  authors  intended)  as  an  expression  in  other 
terms  of  the  biblical  faith.  It  is  of  decisive  importance  that  the  Churches 
should  not  separate  into  those  which  adhere  to  the  Chalcedonian  faith 
and  those  which  do  not.  The  Churches  must  work  together  towards  a 
new  interpretation  and  appropriation  of  the  christology  of  the  early 
Church. 

In  the  biblical  faith,  Christ  is  confessed  and  proclaimed  in  varying 
ways.  Christology  is  introduced  in  the  New  Testament  in  a definitely 
soteriological  context.  The  confession  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  the 
message  of  salvation.  Christology  is  also  presented  in  a liturgical  or 
sacramental  context.  The  meaning  of  Christ’s  person  is  made  clear,  not 
in  a theoretical  way  but  in  a practical  way,  when  people  share  his  pres- 
ence in  the  mystery  of  the  Church  which  is  the  accomplishment  of  the 
fullness  (; pleroma ) of  his  work.  Again,  Christ  is  confessed  in  direct  ack- 
nowledgment that  in  him  we  meet  God  in  person  (e.g.  Col.  1.19;  Phil. 
2.6;  John  1.1,  14;  10.30;  14.10  f.).  Yet  his  self-presentation  is  also 
(particularly  in  the  synoptic  Gospels)  set  forth  directly  in  the  dramatic 
development  of  his  work  with  its  climax  in  death  and  resurrection. 
Here  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  found,  not  in  one  text  or  another,  but  in 
the  whole  story  of  the  succession  of  Jesus’  dealings  with  men,  and  thus 
in  a dynamic  way  (which  may  then  culminate,  as  in  Mark  15.39,  in  a 
statement  which  casts  its  light  over  all  that  has  gone  before,  and  which 
bears  some  similarity  to  later  statements  of  the  Church’s  theology).  In 
a quite  comparable  way,  the  witness  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  presented 
both  in  assertions  of  his  full  Lordship  and  in  the  designation  of  his  work- 
ing in  empowering,  illuminating  and  sanctifying  in  the  life  of 
the  Church. 

The  conciliar  assertions  about  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  must 
be  understood  in  continuity  with  this  complex  pattern  of  the  New 
Testament  confession.  That  can  be  emphasized  by  recognizing  what  may 
be  called  the  doxological-kerygmatic  character  of  the  credal  statements. 
The  dogmatic  statements  of  the  early  Church  are  shaped  by  the  structure 
of  the  homologia  (confession)  of  worship,  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
directed  to  God.  The  christological  statements  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
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‘God  of  God’  etc.,  have  the  nature  of  doxological  hymns.  Here  onto- 
logical concepts  drawn  from  Greek  metaphysics  are  pressed  into  the 
service  of  praise  and  proclamation.  The  purpose  of  the  assertion  of  the 
homoousia  of  the  Son,  of  the  fulness  of  deity  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  true 
humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  serve  that  homologia.  The  explicit  formu- 
lations do  not  primarily  explain  but  give  conceptual  contour  for  worship, 
and  are  a call  to  understanding.  The  doxological  is  at  the  same  time 
based  upon  and  includes  the  kerygmatic,  the  historical  (as  e.g.  in  Phil.  2 
and  Col.  1).  The  prayer  of  thanks  and  praise  is  founded  on  the  great 
deeds  of  God,  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ’s  message,  miracles,  death  and 
resurrection,  and  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church  in  power. 
There  the  historical  and  the  ontological  are  not  alternative,  but  com- 
plete and  interpenetrate  one  another.  The  statements  of  Nicea  and 
Chalcedon  must  be  understood  and  affirmed,  not  as  contradictions  to 
the  history  of  Jesus,  but  as  expressions  of  the  adoration  of  the  historical 
Christ  who  is  present  with  and  through  the  Spirit  in  the  Church  as  the 
risen  Lord. 

(c)  From  this  point  of  viezv  there  may  be  noted  some  aspects  of  a proper 
christology  and  pneumatology  which  are  of  crucial  importance  for  our 
understanding  of  the  Church.  First,  affirmations  about  the  person  and 
work  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  held  inseparably  together. 

It  may  be  said  that  christological  thought  and  debate  have  tended  to 
place  greater  emphasis  on  the  question  of  Christ’s  ‘being’  or  ‘person’, 
i.e.  on  who  and  what  he  was,  than  on  his  ‘work’,  i.e.  what  he  did.  And  it 
may  cogently  be  argued  that,  in  contrast,  the  New  Testament  gives 
priority  to  soteriology.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  christology  today 
that  the  true  insights  of  orthodoxy  be  vitalized  by  the  biblical  sense  of 
movement  towards  atonement  and  reconciliation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  christology  of  Nicea  and  Chalcedon  possessed  an  insight  which  has 
been  lost  in  much  modem  biblical  study,  and  which  must  be  recovered, 
viz.  that  the  interpretation  of  Christ  must  state  who  he  was,  not  only 
what  he  did.  Yet  this  contrast  should  not  be  drawn  too  sharply.  As 
already  indicated,  the  ‘ontological’  affirmations  of  the  creeds  presuppose 
and  include  the  historical;  and  the  New  Testament  christology  implies 
ontology  and  calls  for  consideration  in  ontological  terms.  When  John 
made  his  ‘ontological’  statement  that  ‘the  Word  became  flesh’  he  was 
only  recapitulating  what  cries  out  from  every  page  of  the  synoptic 
Gospels.  This  is  no  superimposed  mode  of  interpretation,  but  is  the 
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actual  interest  of  the  texts  themselves.  Thus  in  both  scripture* and  creed, 
the  being  (or  person)  and  work  of  Christ  are  in  fact  held  together.  And 
so  they  must  be.  Christ  is  not  what  he  is  apart  from  what  he  does;  he 
does  not  do  what  he  does  apart  from  who  he  is.  To  put  it  positively,  he 
does  what  he  is  and  is  what  he  does : his  work  of  redemption  is  to  be 
who  he  is,  true  God  and  true  man,  and  his  existence  is  the  sweat  of  God 
reconciling  the  world  to  himself. 

(d)  Equally  important  for  the  understanding  of  the  Church  is  the  unity 
of  God  and  man  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  confession  that  he  is  true  God  and  true  man  must  be  so  inter- 
preted as  to  express  both  the  reality  of  deity  and  humanity  and  the  fact 
that  Christ  is  one.  That  balance  is  preserved  in  the  Chalcedonian  insist- 
ence that  the  divine  and  human  natures  are  unchangeable  and  insepar- 
able, unconfused  and  indivisible.  Divine  act  and  human  act,  divine  being 
and  human  being,  are  here  joined.  At  least  two  dimensions  of  this  unity 
deserve  fresh  emphasis  for  our  interpretation  of  the  Christ’s  person  and 
work  in  the  Church. 

(1)  The  presence  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  not  something  contradictory 
to  his  humanity.  It  is  precisely  in  and  under  the  condition  of  his  hum- 
anity that  his  deity  is  made  manifest  and  worshipped.  The  glory  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  expressed  not  only  as  the  power  of  the  creator 
and  lord  of  the  universe  which  can  bring  life  out  of  death,  but  also  as 
the  power  of  condescension  and  humiliation,  of  suffering  and  sacrifice. 
The  divinity  of  Christ  is  indeed  hidden,  but  to  the  eye  of  faith  and 
from  the  vantage  point  of  the  resurrection  is  manifest  precisely  in  the 
historical  form  of  the  servant.  This  is  not  a contradiction  but  an  ex- 
pression of  the  almighty  power  of  God,  that  he  is  able  to  enter  into 
the  reality  of  human  existence.  Thus  Jesus  in  his  lifetime  did  not  con- 
front men  first  with  the  claim  of  man  and  then  with  the  claim  of  God, 
nor  vice  versa.  Always  the  claim  of  God  was  there,  implicit  in  his 
personal  existence  and  explicit  in  his  authority  and  the  message  of 
the  kingdom.  His  human  love  for  men  was  at  the  same  time  the  love 
of  God  for  men.  The  resistance  of  men  to  Jesus  as  in  the  crucifixion 
was  not  just  the  rejection  of  man  but  of  the  God  who  would  bring 
in  his  kingdom  in  this  way. 

(2)  Jesus  Christ  is  true  man.  This  is  not  merely  to  say  that  as  man  he 
shares  in  the  limitations  of  space  and  time,  that  he  has  a genuinely 
human  body,  mind,  will  and  experience — we  may  even  say  religious 
experience — and  that  he  is  a man  of  a definite  tradition  and  culture. 
That  is  true,  and  needs  to  be  emphasized  in  contrast  to  forms  of 
christology  which  would  minimize  or  deny  any  of  those  aspects  of 
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humanity.  But  equally  it  must  be  said  that  his  is  the  new  humanity  of 
the  Second  Adam,  i.e.  true  humanity  in  contrast  to  fake  and  corrupted 
humanity.  It  is  humanity  defined  by  his  being  man  utterly  for  God  and 
for  men.  It  is  humanity  which  acknowledges  full  dependence  on  God, 
in  which  faith,  obedience,  trust,  humility,  love  and  hope  are  directed 
towards  God,  and  which  has  its  life  from  him.  It  is  humanity  in  which 
the  full  intention  of  God  for  man  is  realized.  The  perfection  of  Jesus 
is  the  actualizing  of  what  is  genuinely  human.  In  Jesus  Christ  the 
gracious  condescension  of  God  is  matched  by  and  expressed  in  the 
exaltation  of  man. 

(e)  The  Christian  understanding  of  the  Holy  Spirit  looks  hack  to  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  as  witnessed  in  the  Old  T estament. 

The  Spirit  is  moving,  life-giving  power  in  the  simple  sense  of  creator 
spiritus.  Yet  also  the  Spirit  of  God  is  distinguished  from  other  spirits 
as  the  source  of  wisdom,  judgment  and  righteousness,  of  revelation  and 
of  prophecy.  The  Spirit  is  set  within  Israel,  whose  life  and  unity  are 
dependent  on  the  divine  Spirit.  God’s  Spirit  and  man’s  spirit  are  not 
confused,  though  man’s  humility  and  dependence  on  God  may  exhibit 
the  presence  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  his  spirit  and  in  the  total  life  and 
worship  of  Israel. 

What  is  new  therefore  in  the  New  Testament  accounts  is  not  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  the  first  time  appears,  but  that  now  the  Spirit  is  ‘poured 
out’  among  men  as  never  before,  and  that  this  outpouring  at  Pentecost 
and  thereafter  is  connected  inseparably  with  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the 
Spirit  which  rested  upon  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  God’s  Son,  and  in  which 
his  whole  life  was  lived,  constituting  the  full  presence  of  God  himself 
among  his  people,  testified  to  by  perfect  obedience,  mighty  acts,  suffer- 
ing, death  and  resurrection.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  which  is 
poured  forth  upon  the  community  and  dwells  in  it.  By  Christ  are  the 
spirits  to  be  tested.  Thus  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  something 
other  than  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  work  of  testifying  to  him 
and  effectuating  reconciliation  in  him.  God  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in 
men,  opening  them  up  to  himself  as  present  in  Jesus  Christ,  thus 
illuminating,  enabling  response,  possessing,  empowering,  giving  new  life. 
His  work  is  distinctively  described  as  participation  (, koinonia ),  i.e.  living 
communication,  sharing,  uniting  into  Christ  and  one  another,  thus  estab- 
lishing, maintaining  and  extending  community.  So  also  the  Spirit  works 
sanctification,  setting  apart  as  holy  and  building  up  in  holiness,  pouring 
into  men’s  hearts  that  same  love  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  bringing 
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forth  fruit  which  marks  the  forming  of  life  in  the  likeness  of  Christ.  He 
is  the  Spirit  of  promise,  the  pledge  of  the  inheritance  and  the  means  of 
hope.  (See  also  Section  6.) 

5.  The  Church  as  the  Community  of  Jesus  Christ 
(a)  In  the  use  of  every  New  T estament  designation  for  the  Churchy  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ  is  assumed  to  be  central  and  determinative 
for  the  life  of  that  community. 

That  is  true  of  the  term  ecclesia,  denoting  the  community  gathered 
by  God  through  Christ,  the  community  of  believers,  the  eschatological 
people  of  God.  It  is  true  of  the  enormous  variety  of  cognate  ways  of 
expressing  the  church  idea.  Something  of  that  variety  in  unity  may  be 
suggested  in  the  following  groups  of  conceptions : people  of  God,  Israel, 
covenant  community;  body  of  Christ,  members  of  Christ,  in  Christ, 
fellowship;  kingdom,  city,  temple,  priesthood,  holy  nation;  household, 
family,  sons,  brothers,  bride;  vineyard,  vine,  tree,  flock;  saints,  those 
elect,  called,  chosen,  justified,  sanctified,  glorified;  disciples,  believers, 
the  faithful;  slaves,  servants,  stewards,  ministers,  witnesses,  confessors, 
ambassadors,  soldiers,  friends;  new  humanity,  new  creation,  body 
of  righteousness;  colony  of  heaven,  exiles,  pilgrims,  those  of  the 
way. 

Certainly  none  of  the  names  and  images  used  in  scripture  to  speak  of 
the  Church  can  be  considered  unimportant,  and  the  fluidity  of  thought 
and  exuberance  of  imagination  which  they  reveal  is  testimony  to  the 
richness  and  mystery  of  the  reality  to  which  the  names  are  given.  All 
of  these  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  a full  exposition,  for  they 
modify  and  qualify  each  other,  and  it  is  only  in  the  whole  complex  of 
meaning  which  they  provide  that  we  can  understand  the  Church  in  all 
its  dimensions.  No  one  of  these  terms  can  be  taken  alone  as  a fixed 
point  of  departure  or  pivot  of  all  thought. 

Yet  it  seems  clear  that  all  of  these  are  one  in  giving  expression  to  the 
dependence  of  the  Church  on  the  person  and  activity  of  Jesus  Christ 
(which  does  not  exclude  of  course  the  activity  of  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit).  It  may  be  said  that  the  idea  of  belonging  to  Christ  is  more 
typical  of  the  New  Testament  than  the  idea  of  belonging  to  the  Church. 
Thus  the  Commission  is  increasingly  persuaded  of  the  importance  of 
the  method  which  it  has  sought  to  follow  in  understanding  the  Church. 
The  Church  should  not  say:  look  at  us;  it  should  always  say:  look  at 
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him!  The  Church  must  first  find  its  unity,  holiness,  catholicity  and 
apostolicity  in  him. 

(b)  The  Pauline  term  ‘ the  body  of  Christ ' seems  peculiarly  expressive 
of  the  intimate  inter-relationship  of  Christ  and  his  Church. 

The  richness  of  this  designation  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  it  is 
interwoven  with  numerous  other  ‘ways’  of  describing  the  Church  and 
the  multiple  and  changing  associations  and  nuances  of  the  term  itself 
(cf.  e.g.  Eph.  2-5).  Those  who  are  united  in  Christ  and  through  him 
become  one  body  in  him  (Rom.  12.5;  I Cor.  12.12  ff.).  They  are  bap- 
tized into  his  death,  crucified  with  him  to  the  self,  to  the  world  and  the 
law  of  sin  and  death  (Rom.  6.3  ff.;  Gal.  2.19-21;  6.14-17).  They  parti- 
cipate in  his  body  in  the  Eucharist  (I  Cor.  10.16-18).  Having  a partner- 
ship in  the  dying  body  of  Christ,  they  carry  out  in  their  bodies  the  dying 
of  Jesus,  thus  manifesting  in  the  body  the  life  of  Jesus  (II  Cor.  4.10-12; 
5.10;  Phil.  1.20).  Sharing  in  his  sufferings,  they  enter  into  the  power  of 
his  resurrection  (Rom.  6.4  ff .).  The  one  body  of  Christ  is  set  over  against 
the  body  of  sin.  The  power  of  Christ’s  resurrection  enables  him  ‘to 
subject  all  things  to  himself’  by  transforming  humanity’s  body  of 
humiliation  into  the  form  of  the  body  of  his  glory  (Rom.  8.17;  Phil. 
3.10-21). 

This  body  binds  men  together  in  the  communion  {koinonia)  of  life 
and  righteousness  over  which  Christ  rules  and  through  which  a new 
creation  emerges,  a new  humanity  in  Christ.  The  members  of  the  body 
are  through  the  participation  ( koinonia ) of  the  Holy  Spirit  knit  together 
and  built  into  one  another  in  the  power  of  love.  ‘Body’  expresses  the 
reality  of  mutuality,  interdependence  and  interpenetration,  integrity  in 
solidarity,  the  bond  of  the  Spirit’s  indwelling,  the  power  of  the  Spirit’s 
movement,  the  shared  embodiment  of  one  vocation  and  one  hope. 
‘Body’  denotes  the  unity  of  the  people  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  dependence 
of  that  community  upon  the  Head  for  life,  the  expression  of  the  will 
and  work  of  the  Lord  through  the  members. 

(c)  Basic  to  the  conception  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  the 
mystery  of  the  believer's  life  as  life  ‘in'  and  ‘with'  Christ. 

Christians  are  grafted  into  or  united  with  Christ;  they  are  in  Christ 
and  Christ  is  in  them;  they  are  buried  and  raised  with  Christ.  That 
mystery  may  be  expressed  by  the  words  ‘incorporation’  and  ‘participa- 
tion’, which  designate  the  nature  of  unity  with  Christ’s  life,  death  and 
resurrection,  and  of  identification  with  his  body. 
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Participation  means  to  share  in  another,  to  have  one’s  life  in  another. 
That  does  not  imply  absorption  or  loss  of  self-identity.  It  must  be  said 
both  that  cit  is  no  longer  I who  live,  but  Christ  lives  in  me’  and  that  ‘the 
life  I now  live  in  the  flesh  I live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved 
me  and  gave  himself  for  me’  (Gal.  2.20).  Participation  in  Christ  thus 
means  to  have  the  reality  of  one’s  life,  which  is  yet  the  one  self,  deter- 
mined by  Christ’s  life  in  a way  which  penetrates  to  the  centre  of  self- 
hood. As  we  are  all  made  what  we  are  by  sharing  in  the  life  of  others,  so 
in  a far  more  fundamental  way  the  Christian  is  who  he  is  in  dependence 
on  Jesus  Christ. 

Life  in  Christ  must  be  described  in  the  first  instance  and  fundament- 
ally from  the  side  of  Christ’s  taking  of  humanity  into  himself.  By  the 
entering  of  the  Eternal  Word  into  the  concreteness  of  human  existence, 
by  Christ’s  identification  of  himself  with  sinful  man  in  his  baptism  by 
John  and  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry,  by  his  obedience  and  giving 
of  himself  in  love,  by  his  gathering  of  the  renewed  community  around 
him,  by  the  giving  up  of  his  life  for  many,  by  his  rising  from  the  dead 
as  the  first  fruits  of  resurrected  humanity,  by  the  sending  of  his  Spirit 
upon  the  Church,  by  his  continual  risen  presence  with  his  people  and 
his  intercession  in  the  place  of  the  Most  High,  and  by  his  coming  again 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise — in  all  these  ways  Christ  incorporates 
into  himself  the  lives  of  the  many.  He  will  not  be  and  is  not  without 
them.  He  is  the  Messiah  who  represents  and  joins  himself  indissolubly 
to  the  people.  This  is  the  primary  thing.  Christ  unites  us  with  him  in  his 
suffering  and  death;  he  raises  us  with  him  also  to  new  life. 

Participation  in  Christ  means  also  the  reconstitution  of  human  life 
through  being  opened  up  to  new  life.  The  God-manward  act  of  uniting 
results  in  the  working  of  the  Spirit  in  the  concrete  life  of  the  community. 
The  new  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  expressed  in  the  life  of  his  people 
by  their  re-creation  into  true  human  existence.  The  act  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  calls  forth  the  response  of  faith  through  which  the  new  centre 
and  source  of  life  is  expressed.  ‘Faith’  here  means  far  more  than  the 
explicit  affirmation  of  belief.  Faith  refers  to  the  entire  ordering  and 
opening  of  the  self  to  Jesus  Christ — therefore  including  hope,  love,  trust, 
obedience,  humility  and  belief.  Such  an  openness  is  expressed  in  mani- 
fold ways.  It  is  the  remembering  and  acknowledging  of  him  who  was 
present  among  men  in  the  flesh,  who  died  and  rose  again;  it  is  adoration 
and  obedience  to  him  who  now  reigns;  it  is  joyful  expectation  of  his 
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coming  again.  Participation  in  the  word  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
expressed  in  obedience  to  him  and  being  conformed  to  the  pattern  of  his 
life.  Participation  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  is  expressed 
in  the  concrete  acceptance  of  suffering  for  mankind,  in  the  death  of  sin 
in  us  and  rebirth  to  holiness,  in  newness  of  life  lived  in  the  promise  of 
fulfilment.  Worship,  declaration  of  faith,  proclamation  of  the  gospel, 
the  life  of  love  in  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ — all  are  modes  of  participa- 
tion in  him. 

In  such  ways  as  these,  we  may  seek  to  describe  how  our  life  is  life  in 
Christ.  The  life  of  the  Christian  is  formed  and  determined  by  his  life 
— and  therefore  inseparably  in  the  community  which  is  his  body.  Parti- 
cipation in  Christ  means  deriving  life  from  Christ,  the  subordination  of 
the  members  to  the  head,  and  the  mutual  participation  of  the  members 
in  one  another.  It  is  apparent  that  participation  includes  many  elements 
which  need  to  be  both  distinguished  and  always  held  together.  Unity 
with  Christ  is  a unity  in  which  the  integrity  of  selfhood  is  not  destroyed 
but  fulfilled.  Participation  as  life  taken  up  into  Christ  must  not  be 
separated  from  participation  as  personal  encounter,  nor  from  participa- 
tion as  hope  in  the  reality  of  fulfilment  which  is  to  come. 

The  designation  ‘body  of  Christ’,  like  the  other  descriptions  of  the 
Church,  includes  these  same  elements.  It  refers  both  to  the  intimate 
unity  of  the  members  and  to  the  integrity  and  essential  role  of  each. 
Spiritual  gifts  are  mediated  through  the  body  to  its  members,  and  at 
the  same  time  through  its  members  to  the  body.  It  must  be  said  both 
that  the  faithful  man  is  defined  as  a member  of  Christ  and  that  the  body 
of  Christ  is  an  assembly  of  faithful  men.  Similarly,  the  term  ‘body’ 
(like  the  figures  of  the  vine  and  the  bride)  expresses  both  the  intimacy  of 
the  union  of  the  Church  with  Christ  and  the  distinction  of  the  Church 
from  Christ.  The  Church  as  the  body  is  the  body  of  Christ.  It  belongs 
to  him;  he  is  its  life;  he  works  in  it.  In  him  the  Church  coheres  and  has 
its  being.  Yet  it  must  never  be  confounded  with  Christ.  It  must  never 
seek  to  usurp  his  place  or  give  itself  out  to  be  another  Christ,  but  be 
content  to  be  subordinated  to  the  head  as  the  human  community  of 
believers  graciously  assumed  by  him  into  unity  with  himself.  The  Church 
is  subject  to  him  in  every  way,  participating  in  him,  loving  him,  obeying 
him,  and  thus  finding  and  exercising  through  these  the  freedom  which 
he  bestows. 
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(d)  The  relation  of  unity  and  distinction  between  Christ  and  the  Church 
may  usefully  be  described  by  drawing  an  analogy  between  the  life  of  the 
community  and  its  incarnate  Lord. 

As  the  Church  depends  utterly  upon  the  incarnate  life,  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  its  nature  may  be  understood  by  analogy 
to  him.  Such  analogy  does  not  provide  us  with  simple  answers  to  all 
the  questions  about  the  nature  of  the  Church,  but  it  provides  a means  of 
expressing  both  likeness  and  difference,  and  enables  us  to  hint  more 
than  can  be  specifically  stated. 

(1)  The  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  is  from  beginning  to  end  a reconciling 
work  of  God.  Jesus  Christ  is  God  himself  present  to  man,  the  eternal 
Word  become  flesh,  making  this  humanity  his  own  as  the  adequate 
and  appropriate  organ  of  his  work,  both  in  earthly  experience  and  in 
the  humanity  of  the  risen  Lord;  yet  this  new  humanity  is  truly  the  life 
of  a man,  its  perfection  is  the  perfection  of  human  life. 

Similarly,  the  Church  has  its  being  only  in  virtue  of  God’s  calling 
it  into  being  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  movement  of  its  life  of  faith  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  movement  of  God’s  act,  which  precedes,  sustains  and 
embraces  its  response;  yet  just  in  this  dependence,  the  Church  is  de- 
fined by  its  acknowledgment  of  God’s  choosing,  and  thereby  as  truly 
human  community,  a people  in  social  process  and  in  time.  As  in  Christ 
the  divine  and  human  natures  are  united  without  separation  and  con- 
fusion, so  in  a parallel  way  and  on  another  level  the  Church  is  united 
to  Christ  through  a koinonia  in  which  Christ  and  his  Church  are  neither 
to  be  separated  from  one  another  nor  confused  with  one  another. 

The  work  of  the  triune  God  in  the  Church  is  congruous  with  the 
pattern  of  his  coming  in  Jesus  Christ.  As  God  graciously  condescends 
to  assume  humanity  in  the  incarnation,  so  he  calls  the  community  of 
his  Son  into  being  in  the  history  in  which  men  live.  The  social  and 
temporal  character  of  the  Church,  expressed  in  the  particularity  and 
fragility  of  human  togetherness,  is  not  a human  product  apart  from  or 
in  contradiction  to  the  divine  act,  but  is  the  form  of  God’s  own  act. 
Yet  the  act  of  God  in  establishing  and  sustaining  does  not  abolish  the 
reality  of  human  response  and  responsibility.  Thus  the  servant-form 
describes  both  the  deepest  reality  of  the  Church’s  life,  as  the  life  of 
the  suffering  Servant  in  it,  and  the  task  of  the  Church  to  be  conformed 
to  that  pattern  in  all  its  obedience  to  the  Lord.  The  mission  of  the 
Church  is  to  allow  Jesus  Christ  to  exercise  his  own  redemptive  mission 
in  and  through  all  its  life. 

(2)  Yet,  if  the  analogy  of  Christ  and  the  Church  means  determinative 
likeness  and  congruity,  it  also  implies  difference.  The  conjunction  of 
divine  and  human  act  in  the  Church,  or  the  unity  of  Christ  with  the 
Church,  is  not  identical  with  the  unity  in  duality  of  God  and  man 
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in  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  the  first-born  of  many  brethren,  yet  he  alone 
is  Son  ‘by  nature’,  and  he  is  Head  and  Lord  of  the  Church,  present 
to  it  and  in  it  as  ground  of  its  life.  The  servant  form  of  the  Church  is 
not  identical  with  God’s  condescension  in  Christ,  nor  is  the  mystery 
of  the  Church’s  holiness  the  same  as  the  sinlessness  of  Christ.  The 
Church  embraces  in  its  life  also  the  paradox  of  the  life  of  the  Christian 
man  as  at  once  sinner  and  sanctified.  Its  life  is  fraught  with  contradic- 
tion to  the  life  of  its  Head,  and  it  requires  continual  cleansing  from 
him.  The  Church  is  a body  of  sinners;  it  is  on  earth  the  pilgrim  people 
who  still  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  hope.  This  is  by  no  means  to 
deny  the  presence  and  work  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  in  the  Church. 
The  new  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  indeed  present  in  the  life  of  those 
who  have  been  adopted  into  sonship  and  engrafted  into  Christ;  here 
the  love  of  God  is  poured  out  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  as  the  Church 
always  has  its  life  coming  from  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  it  is  always 
going  to  meet  God  in  Christ,  looking  to  final  cleansing  and  consum- 
mation in  the  fullness  of  the  kingdom,  hoping  in  the  promise  of  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  pledge. 

6.  The  Church  as  the  Community  of  the  Spirit 
The  Commission  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  relationship 
between  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  and  between  the  Church  and  the  Spirit. 
The  following  summary  statement  is  presented,  however,  at  a time  when 
several  additional  studies  of  these  issues  are  in  process.  No  attempt  is 
made,  therefore,  to  present  an  inclusive  statement  of  all  the  matters  thus 
far  examined  and  discussed.  The  relation  between  Christ  and  the  Spirit, 
between  Israel  and  the  Spirit,  and  between  form  and  freedom  in  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  within  the  Church  are  particularly  in  need  of  further 
clarification.  And  the  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
the  unity  of  the  Church  is  yet  to  be  drawn  out  in  its  full  import  and 
implications. 

The  inseparable  relationship  between  Christ  and  the  Spirit  and 
between  the  Church  and  the  Spirit  has  been  indicated  above  (Sections 
4,  5).  Here  we  speak  of  the  one  Church  in  relationship  to  the  one  Spirit, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  internal  life  and  order  of  the  fellowship 
(koinonia). 

(a)  The  Church  as  * koinonid 

Just  as  the  designation  of  the  Church  as  the  people  of  God  (I  Pet. 
2.9,  etc.)  indicates  the  relationship  between  Israel  and  the  Church  in 
their  historical  continuity  and  discontinuity  (see  above  Section  3);  and 
the  designation  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ  (I  Cor.  12.27  etc.; 
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see  above  Section  5)  focuses  attention  upon  the  integral  relation  between 
Christ  (the  head)  and  the  Church  (his  body),  and  between  the  members 
which  comprise  the  one  body;  so  also  the  Greek  term  koinonia  specifies 
a particular  characteristic  of  the  Church : the  internal  life  of  the  body 
and  its  reality  as  a fellowship.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  reference  to 
the  Church  as  body  of  Christ  and  as  koinonia  are  closely  related.  This  is 
because  of  the  connection  between  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  koinonia  and 
the  Spirit,  and  body  and  spirit  generally  in  biblical  thought. 

The  term  koinonia  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  the  Old  Testament.  It 
refers  in  the  New  Testament  not  to  the  Church  as  an  organized  com- 
munity but  to  that  which  characterizes  its  life  as  a community.  The 
basic  meaning  is  sharing,  participating  in  a common  reality  and  a 
common  undertaking.  The  participation  indicated  by  koinonia  is  of 
two  inter-related  kinds:  communion  with  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  and 
the  communal  existence  of  the  members  of  the  body  as  they  participate 
in  the  life  of  one  another. 

During  the  earthly  ministry  of  our  Lord,  this  koinonia  began  to  take 
shape.  Those  who  were  participants  in  his  ministry,  who  shared  to  some 
degree  in  his  messianic  vocation,  and  who  were  brought  within  the 
realm  of  his  redemption  then  being  wrought,  were  already  a koinonia, 
although  not  so  designated  in  the  New  Testament.  After  the  passion, 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  disciples  were  constituted  as  a 
koinonia  in  a fuller  sense  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  apostolic 
commission  (John  20.22;  cf.  Acts  1.21-26),  which  became  a manifest 
reality  to  the  whole  community  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  On  this  day, 
the  Spirit  fell  upon  the  commissioned  apostles  afresh,  and  they  were 
empowered  to  be  a koinonia  and  to  commence,  within  and  through  the 
whole  Church,  their  apostolic  ministry  and  mission.  This  day,  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  the  Sinai  covenant,  is  the  reconstituting  of  Israel 
in  the  New  Covenant  (Jer.  31.33-34). 

(b)  The  ‘ koinonid  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  led  immediately 
to  two  results.  The  first  was  the  commencement  of  the  mission  to  ‘all 
the  nations’  (Matt.  28.19;  cf.  Acts  1.8;  2.5).  In  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Peter  proclaimed  the  fulfilment  in  Jesus  Christ  of  the  promise  to 
Israel  and  the  nations,  and  of  the  multitude  of  men  representing  the 
whole  world,  three  thousand  members  were  added  by  baptism  to  the 
company  of  those  upon  whom  the  Spirit  had  fallen  (Acts  2.41).  The 
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second  result  was  the  constituting  of  a fellowship  marked  by 
participation  in  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  sharing  in  the  life  of  one 
another.  For  a brief  period,  the  community  expressed  the  relation  of  each 
member  to  all  by  having  ‘all  things  in  common’  ( koina , Acts  2.44;  4.32). 
It  was  soon  realized,  however,  that  koinonia  did  not  depend  for  its  con- 
tinued existence  upon  this  mode  of  expression  of  the  Church’s  common 
life  in  Christ  and  the  Spirit.  In  fact,  the  fulfilment  of  the  mission  of  the 
koinonia  required  that  the  fellowship  move  out  into  the  world  with  its 
Good  News,  thus  forsaking  this  mode  of  anticipation  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  divine  purpose  at  the  last  day. 

The  Church  empowered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  said  to  have 
devoted  to  ‘the  apostles’  teaching,  and  to  fellowship,  to  the  breaking  of 
bread  and  the  prayers’  (Acts  2.42).  The  common  life  of  the  community, 
from  the  very  first,  was  an  ordered  fellowship.  The  apostolic  ministry 
and  witness,  the  sacramental  acts  and  the  worship  were  forms  through 
which  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  found  expression.  Koinonia  of  the  Spirit, 
therefore,  did  not  mean  that  the  Church  was  to  be  subject  to  all  possible 
vagaries  of  apprehension  of  the  Spirit.  Participation  in  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  fellow  Christians  was  governed  and 
judged  by  the  scripture,  by  the  tradition  of  the  apostles,  and  by  the 
sacramental  life  of  the  fellowship  established  by  its  Lord.  At  the  same 
time,  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  brought  the  divine  life  and  power 
into  scripture,  tradition  and  sacramental  acts. 

Other  uses  of  the  term  koinonia  in  the  New  Testament  also  reveal 
that  participation  in  Christ  and  the  Spirit  and  participation  in  the  life 
of  one  another  belong  together.  In  the  Eucharist,  the  community  parti- 
cipates in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (I  Cor.  10.16).  Paul  also  speaks 
of  the  ‘partnership  ( koinonia ) in  the  gospel’  which  he  shares  with  the 
Philippians  (Phil.  1.5;  see  4.15),  and  of  ‘partnership  ( koinonia ) in  the 
faith’  with  Philemon  (verse  6).  Koinonia  is  demonstrated  in  such  acts 
as  the  collection  for  the  saints  (II  Cor.  8.4;  cf.  Heb.  13.16).  The  bene- 
diction with  which  II  Corinthians  closes  (13.14)  speaks  of  the  koinonia 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  at  once  participation  with  Christ  in  the  Spirit 
and  participation  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  In  I John  1.3-7,  the 
fellowship  ( koinonia ) with  Christ  and  with  one  another  is  seen  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Church  which  ‘walks  in  the  light’.  It  is  the  gift  of 
the  one  Spirit  which  creates  koinonia  in  both  senses,  and  which  sustains 
it. 
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(c)  T he  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  ‘ koinonia ’ 

The  New  Testament  speaks  of  manifold  aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  within  the  koinonia.  A mere  catalogue  of  such  effects  of  the 
Spirit’s  presence  and  power  might  be  misleading,  since  it  could  be  taken 
either  to  be  exhaustive  or  to  suggest  a clear-cut  distinction  among  them. 
The  reference  to  ‘varieties  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit’  (I  Cor.  12.4) 
should  remind  us  that  the  different  features  of  the  Spirit’s  operation  to  be 
found  within  the  fellowship  only  underline  the  fact  that  the  Spirit’s 
operation  is  purposeful — and  the  purpose  is  a single  one:  that  ‘we  all 
attain  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
to  mature  manhood,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ’  (Eph.  4.13). 

(1)  The  Spirit  and  revelation 

Over  and  over  again  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Spirit  (or  the  Holy 
Spirit)  is  the  agent  of  disclosure  of  God’s  truth  and  purpose  to  the 
koinonia  or  its  individual  members.  Just  as  the  Holy  Spirit  inspired 
the  prophets  of  old  (Acts  4.25),  so  also  he  inspires  the  members  of  the 
koinonia.  It  is  the  Spirit  who  presents  and  enlivens  the  word  of  scrip- 
ture (Acts  2.4;  4.8,  31),  who  enables  the  Christian  to  understand  and  to 
impart  the  gifts  bestowed  on  man  by  God  (I  Cor.  2.12-13).  The  Spirit 
‘searches  everything,  even  the  depths  of  God’  (I  Cor.  2.10).  Thus 
revelation  by  the  Spirit  is  a continuing  process.  The  scriptures  are 
illuminated  by  his  power;  he  opens  the  heavens  to  the  dying  Stephen 
(Acts  7.55)  and  reveals  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  what  lies  before 
mankind  at  the  last  day  (Rev.  1.10  &c.).  The  Holy  Spirit  bears  his 
witness  with  the  believer  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  (Acts  5.32).  He  it  is 
who  enables  man  to  discern  that  the  mighty  works  of  God  are  in  fact 
God’s.  He  it  is  who  teaches  the  Church  ‘all  things’  (John  14.25  f.), 
guides  her  into  the  fullness  of  the  truth  (John  16.13).  It  is  the  Spirit  who 
inspires  the  confession  ‘Abba!  Father!’  (Gal.  4.6),  and  ‘Jesus  is  Lord’ 
(I  Cor.  12.3).  In  all  these  modes  of  revelation,  the  Spirit  is  revealing 
Christ,  for  Christ  and  the  Spirit  are  not  to  be  separated : ‘the  Lord  is 
the  Spirit’  (II  Cor.  3.17;  cf.  verse  18). 

(2)  T he  fruit  of  the  Spirit 

Within  the  koinonia  the  Spirit  is  not  only  the  sustainer  of  life  and 
the  revealer  of  divine  truth,  he  is  the  one  through  whom  God’s  love  is 
poured  out  into  our  hearts  (Rom.  5.5).  The  chief  fruit  of  the  Spirit’s 
presence  and  power  is  the  divine  love  itself,  from  which  all  other  fruits 
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of  the  Spirit  derive  (Gal.  5.22  ff;  cf.  Rom.  15.30;  Col.  1.8).  The  Spirit 
cleanses  and  sanctifies  the  koinonia  (I  Thess.  4.8;  II  Thess.  2.13;  I 
Pet.  1.1).  He  brings  strength,  encouragement  and  counsel  to  the 
Church  (Eph.  3.16;  cf.  John  14.16-17;  15.26).  He  also  intercedes 
with  God,  helping  the  Church  in  its  infirmities,  bringing  before  God 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  (Rom.  8.26-27),  giving  assurance  of  their 
reconciliation  with  God  (Rom.  8.16). 

The  power  of  the  Spirit  is  of  such  decisive  import  for  the  Church 
just  because  other  powers,  in  opposition  to  the  will  and  purpose  of  God, 
continue  their  struggle  against  him  who  has  vanquished  them.  The  war- 
fare in  which  the  Church  is  engaged  is  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
‘against  the  principalities,  against  the  powers,  against  the  world  rulers 
of  this  present  darkness  . . .’  (Eph.  6.12;  cf.  Rom.  8.38-39).  In  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  the  opposition  of  Satan  and  his  host  continued  up  to 
cross  and  resurrection,  where  the  consummated  (John  19.30)  work  of 
Christ  places  all  such  powers  under  his  lordship  (Matt.  28.18).  The 
victory  over  the  powers  is  a victory  which  finds  its  larger  manifesta- 
tion as  the  power  of  the  Spirit  moves  out  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  10.44-45) 
and  guides  the  evangelists  in  their  mission  in  and  to  the  world.  Yet  as 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit  appear  with  greater  power  and  frequency, 
the  opposition  of  the  powers,  the  spirits  of  this  age,  mounts,  and  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  is  seen  in  suffering,  in  judgment,  in  obedience  unto 
death. 

It  is  important,  precisely  in  this  connection,  that  love  is  placed  first 
in  the  list  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  That  love  is  the  love  of  him  who 
gave  his  only  Son  for  the  world’s  redemption.  The  Spirit,  however,  is 
known  in  the  Church  as  arrhabon , as  pledge  or  guarantee  of  the  fullness 
of  life  in  the  Spirit  at  the  last  day  (II  Cor.  1.22;  5.5;  Eph.  1.3-14).  The 
tension  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  spirit  of  the  world  (I  Cor. 
2.12)  is  not  resolved  by  the  love  of  Christ,  but  the  community  of  the 
Spirit  lives  in  the  indisputable  power  of  this  love  and  looks  forward  to 
its  consummation. 

In  the  grasp  of  this  love  of  Christ  which  flourished  in  the  Church  by 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  the  Church  is  called  to  bring  forth  ‘much  fruit’ 
(John  15.8),  including  ‘joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness,  faith- 
fulness, gentleness,  self-control’  (Gal.  5.22-23).  These  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  community  of  the  Spirit,  the 
Church.  The  fruits  listed  above  include  virtues  widely  praised  in  the 
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ancient  world.  That  which  distinguishes  them  is  their  integral  connection 
with  the  love  of  Christ,  present  in  the  Church  and  spreading  in  the 
world.  The  abuse  or  neglect  of  love,  accordingly,  can  be  described  as 
grieving  (Eph.  4.30;  cf.  Isa.  63.10)  or  quenching  (I  Thess.  5.19)  the 
Holy  Spirit.  And  the  failure  of  the  koinonia  to  demonstrate  the  divine 
love  in  its  love  for  the  brethren  is  a sufficiently  clear  indication  that  it 
does  not  know  God  (I  John  4.7-17). 

(3)  One  Body  and  one  Spirit 

The  work  of  the  Spirit  can  be  discerned  in  the  relation  which  exists 
among  the  terms  flesh  ( sarx ),  body  {soma)  and  spirit.  Old  Testament 
anthropology,  summed  up  in  Genesis  2,  conveys  a view  of  man  as  a 
unitary  being  consisting  of  flesh  and  spirit.  Man  is  formed  from  the  dust 
of  the  earth.  Into  this  form,  for  which  the  Hebrew  term  basar , flesh, 
is  occasionally  used  (Gen.  6.3  etc.),  God  breathes  breath  and  man  be- 
comes a self,  a ‘soul’  {nephesh).  Selfhood  thus  has  its  two  aspects  in  the 
Old  Testament;  the  self  externally  viewed  as  flesh  and  the  self  in  its 
internal  character  as  spirit  {ruach).  Without  this  spirit,  he  is  a corpse. 
But  without  the  form  of  man,  the  bodily  aspect  of  his  selfhood,  the 
divine  Spirit  finds  no  mode  of  expression  in  the  continuing  existence  of 
mankind.  Throughout  the  history  of  Israel,  the  divine  Spirit  comes  upon 
individuals  or  groups  to  provide  extraordinary  life  and  energy  for 
special  responsibilities.  But  the  gift  is  an  intermittent  one,  for  the  most 
part  (exceptions  in  Num.  11.16-30  and  II  Sam.  23.2).  God  gives  his 
Spirit  when  and  as  he  wills,  and  withdraws  it  at  his  pleasure. 

The  gift  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the  last  day  will  reconstitute  fallen 
Israel  and  make  her  a living  servant  and  instrument  of  God.  Thus  the 
eschatological  references  to  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  indicate  that 
the  full  selfhood  of  Israel  (and  of  mankind)  must  be  reconstituted,  quick- 
ened by  God’s  Spirit,  if  life  is  to  be  renewed.  The  Spirit  which  is  to 
be  bestowed  upon  the  Messiah,  the  true  and  representative  Israelite, 
will  be,  of  course,  a permanent  possession  (Isa.  11.2;  42.1;  61.1-3),  and 
in  it  will  ‘all  flesh’  participate  (Joel  2.28-29). 

The  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Messiah  at  his  baptism  (Matt.  3.16), 
together  with  all  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  at  his  birth  and 
throughout  his  ministry,  reveal  that  new  life,  divine  energy  in  over- 
whelming abundance,  are  now  accessible  to  man  through  him. 

The  life  which  comes  through  the  Spirit,  however,  must  have  its 
bodily  manifestation.  Jesus  was  that  manifestation.  The  body  of  Jesus 
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is  this  body,  this  temple.  Here  the  very  selfhood  of  God  is  present  in 
the  world  as  the  true  Israel  and  the  one  complete  man  appears.  After 
his  death  and  resurrection,  the  form  in  which  the  Spirit  found  mani- 
festation was  the  Church,  the  one  body  in  which  the  one  Spirit  was 
pleased  to  dwell  (Eph.  4.4).  The  Church  can  also  be  designated  as  the 
one  temple  in  which  the  Spirit  dwells  (I  Cor.  3.16;  cf.  6.19).  Here  also 
the  Church  is  the  vessel  (cf.  II  Cor.  4.7-12)  which  embodies  the  Spirit. 

While  the  New  Testament  indicates  that  the  Spirit  has  been  given  to 
the  Church  as  a permanent  endowment,  it  also  makes  clear  that  this  gift 
is  one  over  which  God  the  Spirit  remains  sovereign.  The  Church  with- 
out the  Spirit  would  be  a corpse.  When  love  has  become  weak  (Rev. 
2.4)  or  the  witness  to  the  gospel  has  all  but  perished,  then  the  Church 
may  have  the  name  of  being  alive  but  actually  be  a corpse  (Rev.  3.1).  It 
must  also  be  said  that  the  Spirit  may  find  other  vessels  in  which  he  takes 
form,  when  the  Church  spurns  the  life-giving  Spirit  or  seeks  to  use  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  for  its  own  selfish  ends  (cf.  Acts  8.18-24).  For  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  he  who  gives  breath  to  all  living  things  (Ps.  104.30; 
Acts  17.25),  who  with  the  Word  created  heaven  and  earth  (Gen.  1.1-3; 
Ps.  33.6),  and  without  whose  presence  all  life  would  cease  (Ps.  104.29). 
This  means  that  the  work  of  the  Spirit  remains  mysterious;  it  is  not 
possible  for  man  to  state  the  limits  of  his  life-giving  activity  in  the 
whole  of  the  cosmos. 

The  unity  of  the  Church  is  very  clearly  delineated  in  the  connection 
between  one  body  and  one  Spirit.  The  varieties  of  charismatic  endow- 
ments of  the  various  members  of  the  body  are  for  the  sake  of  the  health 
of  the  whole  body.  When  one  member  of  this  body  is  weak,  the  whole 
body  suffers.  When  the  varieties  of  gifts  are  exercised,  then  the  health 
of  the  whole  body  is  maintained  and  the  mission  prospers.  Thus  the 
unity  of  the  Church  is  not  only  not  threatened  by  such  diversities  of 
gifts;  it  is  affirmed  and  caused  to  prosper.  For  all  are  gifts  of  the  one 
Spirit  (I  Cor.  12;  cf.  Rom.  12.3-8;  Eph.  4.4-16).  It  should  be  obvious, 
however,  that  the  varieties  of  gifts  spoken  of  above  cannot  be  equated 
with  the  ‘varieties’  of  Christian  life  and  witness  represented  in  the  vari- 
ous denominations  and  confessions.  The  various  gifts  of  the  one  Spirit 
can  only  flourish  as  the  unity  of  the  body  itself  is  affirmed  and 
manifested. 

(4)  Freedom , order  and  the  Spirit 

The  ecstatic  seizure  of  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts 
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2.3-4)  is  an  important  reminder  of  the  connection  between  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  and  joyful  Christian  witness  and  worship.  The  Spirit  brings 
joy  to  the  community  (Acts  13.52;  Rom.  12.11;  14.17;  Gal.  5.22;  II 
Cor.  3.8;  I Thess.  1.6),  affirmed  in  the  regular  acts  of  the  Church’s 
worship.  The  power  of  the  Spirit  may  also  be  of  such  an  overwhelming 
sort  that  recipients  appear  to  be  intoxicated  (Acts  2.13;  cf.  Eph.  5.18). 
Unedifying  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  require  control,  testing — for  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  can  be  misunderstood  and  misappropriated,  and  false 
spirits  are  also  loose  in  the  world  (I  Thess.  5.19-21;  I John  4.1-3;  cf. 
I Cor.  12.3).  Nonetheless,  the  freedom  Paul  gave  to  those  speaking  in 
tongues  (I  Cor.  14)  indicated  the  extent  to  which  he  found  it  necessary 
to  go  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  Church  to  respond  ecstatically  to 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  while  at  the  same  time  calling  for  order.  The 
Spirit  brings  freedom — freedom  from  the  flesh  and  the  law  (Rom.  7.6; 
ch.  8;  II  Cor.  3.3-18;  Gal.  3.2;  5.16-26;  6.7-10).  Christ  has  destroyed 
the  dividing  wall  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  has  united  those  who  were 
separated,  and  through  the  Spirit  he  gives  all  those  who  were  formerly 
divided  equal  access  to  the  one  Father  (Eph.  2.18).  This  freedom,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  become  license  and  thus  to  provide  occasion  for  a new 
enslavement.  The  freedom  is  exercised  within  the  one  body  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  one  body  in  its  internal  life  and  in  its  mission  (I  Cor.  14; 
Gal.  5). 

In  its  worship  the  Church,  full  of  the  Spirit,  rejoices  in  the  Lord 
and  in  all  the  goodness  of  his  gifts.  Ecstatic  joy  is  a mark  of  the  Church’s 
participation  in  the  heavenly  Eucharist,  as  it  sings  and  makes  melody 
to  the  Lord  with  all  its  heart  ‘always  and  in  everything  giving  thanks’ 
in  the  name  of  its  Lord  (Eph.  5.19-20).  Thus  the  community  of  the 
Spirit  lives  in  the  power  of  the  coming  kingdom,  rejoicing  in  what  it 
has  received;  proclaiming  by  the  Spirit  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the 
divine  love;  serving  and  suffering  in  behalf  of  the  world  through  the 
power  of  the  same  Spirit;  and  joining  with  the  Spirit  in  the  confident 
and  expectant  call,  ‘Come ! ’ (Rev.  22.17, 20). 

7.  The  Church , Worship  and  Sacraments 

An  important  place  in  the  study  of  Christ  and  the  Church  naturally 
belongs  to  the  Church’s  life  and  worship  in  adoration  and  prayer,  and 
the  administration  of  the  word  of  God  and  his  holy  sacraments.  One 
may  note  in  many  connections  that  Christian  truth  is  best  apprehended 
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‘doxologically’,  that  is,  as  our  faith  is  expressed  in  the  Church’s  praises 
and  forms  the  basis  of  its  supplications  (see  above,  Section  4).  In  the 
worshipping  community  the  word  is  preached  (whether  by  formal  ser- 
mons or  other  means)  and  the  sacraments  administered  to  the  faithful. 
What  seems  to  happen  in  the  action  is  that  blessings  are  distributed 
among  men.  But  the  real  meaning  of  the  process  is  that  men  are  knit 
together  and  united  into  one  body  in  Christ. 

For  in  essence  there  is  but  one  divine  Mystery  proclaimed  in  every 
sermon  and  sacramental  celebration.  Christ’s  work  of  redemption  is  one 
saving  act  for  all  mankind,  and  by  the  means  of  grace  men  of  every 
time  and  nation  are  brought  into  it.  The  early  Church  expressed  this 
annually  in  the  great  paschal  service  in  which  the  exposition  of  the 
Church’s  faith  through  weeks  of  preparation  led  up  to  the  solemn  Bap- 
tism of  converts,  followed  by  their  first  participation  in  Christian  prayer 
and  the  eucharistic  feast.  Modem  Christians  suffer  in  their  understand- 
ing of  the  rites  of  the  Church  by  their  separation  and  individualization, 
so  that  Baptism  is  often  thought  of  as  a personal  blessing  for  each  new 
Christian,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  a periodic  ceremony  for  the  devout, 
while  preaching  is  not  integrally  related  to  either.  From  this  confusion 
we  hope  that  the  christological  approach  presented  in  this  Report  may 
help  to  protect  our  thinking. 

Before  our  Commission  completes  its  task  we  hope  to  have  a new 
word  to  say  on  the  questions  in  relation  to  word  and  sacraments  which 
have  vexed  and  divided  Christians.  Before  attempting  to  resolve  these 
divisions,  however,  it  is  important  to  understand  just  what  they  are. 
In  the  present  report  we  would  mention  the  following  issues : 

(a)  Are  word  and  sacraments  both  normally  necessary?  We  are  not 
referring  here  to  the  position  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  claim  to 
experience  the  reality  of  word  and  sacrament  without  the  usual  outward 
form  of  either  is  a reminder  to  the  Church  at  large  that  we  must  not  rest 
content  with  the  outward  forms  alone  of  gospel  preaching  or  sacra- 
mental rite.  We  refer  to  the  position  (more  often  implied  in  action  than 
formally  professed)  that  the  response  of  faith  by  which  we  are  saved 
may  come  through  preaching  or  otherwise,  and  that  it  may  valuably 
be  sealed  by  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  but  that  this  is  not  necessary. 
In  contrast  to  this  is  the  traditional  position  that  every  Christian  must 
both  hear  the  word  and  receive  the  sacraments  to  attain  the  fullness  of 
life  in  Christ — remembering  of  course  that  there  are  exceptional  cases 
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and  that  God  is  not  bound  by  the  means  which  he  has  graciously 
provided  for  us  in  accordance  with  our  nature  as  both  physical  and 
spiritual  beings. 

(b)  Note  must  be  taken  of  the  apparently  still  unresolved  tension 
between  differing  conceptions  of  the  way  of  salvation.  To  some  its 
essence  is  justification  by  faith  and  the  life  in  love  that  follows,  to  others 
it  centres  in  the  sanctification  of  life  by  sacramental  grace,  and  to  still 
others  the  concept  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ  is  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Do  these  varying  conceptions  correspond  to  basically  different 
approaches  to  word  and  sacrament?  Our  discussion  of  Baptism  and  our 
work  in  drafting  a statement  on  that  subject  have  opened  before  us  the 
possibility  of  fruitfully  bringing  to  bear  on  such  problems  the  central 
christological  emphasis. 

(c)  A third  question  which  is  still  largely  before  us  is  the  place  of 
priesthood  in  Christian  life  and  worship.  All  of  us  agree  that  we  are 
made  in  Christ  ‘a  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  accept- 
able to  God  by  Jesus  Christ’  (I  Pet.  2.5).  But  does  this  principle  exclude 
or  demand  the  recognition  of  a specially  priestly  character  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  ? Is  the  servant  of  the  word  also  a priest  of  God 
Most  High?  Questions  of  the  form  and  organization  of  the  ministry  are 
relatively  unimportant  in  comparison  with  those  of  its  essential  char- 
acter and  function,  which  still  remain  for  us  to  study. 

But  common  ground  for  us  all  is  the  acknowledgment  that  our 
incorporation  into  Christ  is  a decisive  act,  for  time  and  eternity,  and  that 
so  our  life  in  Christ  is  essentially  membership  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
new  age,  the  eschatological  community  of  redeemed  humanity. 

8.  Christ , the  World  and  the  Church 

Just  as  the  Church  is  to  be  seen  always  in  relation  to  Christ,  so  also 
is  the  world,  whether  in  creation,  in  redemption  or  in  judgment.  In  him 
is  made  known  the  true  relation  of  the  world  to  God,  and  in  and  through 
him  the  Church,  his  body,  is  related  to  the  world  of  which  he  is  the 
lord,  whether  for  understanding  or  for  action. 

Thus,  the  Word  incarnate  who  created  the  Church  is  also  the  Word 
of  God  who  was  with  God  from  the  beginning,  who  was  God,  by  whom 
all  things  were  made.  The  same  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man  who  suffered 
and  died  and  rose  again  for  man,  is  now  exalted  in  glory  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  and  as  man  and  for  man  has  all  things  set  under  his 
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feet.  And  that  same  Lord  will  come  again  to  judge  both  the  world  and 
the  Church,  and  to  put  down  all  that  is  against  the  purpose  of  God. 

In  Christ,  the  Church  which  is  baptized  into  his  redemption  looks 
back  upon  the  old  creation  from  the  standpoint  of  its  participation  in 
the  new  creation,  and  forward  to  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth,  and  being  itself  set  between  the  times  pro- 
claims to  the  world  the  reality  of  both  as  God’s  work  and  act. 

(a)  The  Church  and  Creation 

The  Church  which  is  in  Christ  knows  the  world  both  as  under  God’s 
judgment,  and  also,  and  precisely  as  the  presupposition  of  this  judg- 
ment, as  God’s  own  creation.  The  Church  has  therefore  to  recognize,  and 
to  proclaim  to  the  world,  both  its  distance  from  God  and  its  insepara- 
bility from  God,  by  whose  love  and  care  it  is  sustained  in  existence 
even  when  it  knows  it  least.  The  New  Testament  is  able  to  say  of  the 
world  both  that  it  lies  in  the  evil  one,  and  that  God  sent  his  Son  to  save 
it,  not  for  condemnation  but  for  life.  It  would  certainly  not  be  enough 
to  say  of  the  world  as  we  know  it  by  experience,  let  alone  through  the 
witness  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  is  good.  A world  which  has  for- 
saken God  is  a world  deeply  ravaged  by  evil,  a world  in  which  the  best 
efforts  of  man  bring  evil  in  their  train,  in  which  random  forces  or  blind 
chance  seem  to  work  against  man  and  his  good.  Man  himself  cannot 
realize  his  potentialities;  his  confidence  as  the  divinely-appointed  lord 
of  earth  is  sapped  by  the  anxiety  and  self-hatred  that  lies  near  the  root 
of  his  being;  inwardly  and  socially  he  is  torn  by  conflict.  In  his  distress 
he  accuses  not  only  himself,  but  the  world  around  him,  and  so  by  impli- 
cation its  creator,  against  whom  he  has  rebelled. 

Against  this  denial  of  God’s  creative  act,  the  Church  must  proclaim 
the  goodness  of  God’s  work.  The  evil  in  man  and  in  the  world  cannot 
negate  God’s  gracious  act  of  creation,  deeply  and  tragically  though  it 
obscures  it.  The  world  remains  God’s  own  creation,  the  sphere  of  his 
glory;  man  remains  even  in  spite  of  himself,  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
he  remains  the  one  to  whom  God  gave  rule  and  dominion  over  the 
natural  order.  Even  in  his  rebellion  against  the  sovereign  rule  of  God 
(from  which  his  own  rule  is  derived)  man  remains  in  relation  to  God, 
still  summoned  to  be  what  he  has  been  made  to  be.  The  responsibility 
of  man  as  lord  over  the  creation  is  not  abrogated  by  sin : sin  estranges 
man  from  God,  and  the  summons  to  repent  is  precisely  the  summons 
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to  return  to  God,  and  thus  to  the  acceptance  of  full  and  true  humanity, 
including  the  responsibility  of  rule. 

Thus  the  Church  goes  into  the  world,  first  of  all  not  to  denounce  the 
works  of  man,  but  to  give  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  own 
works.  It  proclaims  man’s  created  goodness  to  him  against  himself,  and 
precisely  thus  summons  him  to  judgment.  It  does  not  condemn  him  for 
his  intellectual,  artistic  and  technical  mastery,  which  he  derives  from 
his  creator,  but  for  his  lack  of  thanksgiving  towards  God  who  is  their 
source,  and  for  the  misuse  of  them  which  comes  from  worshipping  the 
creation  rather  than  the  creator.  The  Church  in  Christ  recalls  man  in 
God’s  name  to  the  exalted  status  God  intended  for  him. 

(b)  Tke  Church  and  redemption 

This  wounded  and  ravaged  world  is,  however,  under  the  sign  of 
redemption,  for  God  its  creator  has  entered  it  in  person  in  Jesus  Christ 
to  deliver  it  from  evil,  accomplishing  in  his  own  humanity  the  true 
vocation  of  man,  and  so  of  Israel,  whose  own  representative  vocation 
was  to  be  the  true  humanity.  In  him,  therefore,  man  is  resotred  to  his 
created  status,  being  set  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  having  all  things  put 
under  his  feet  (Heb.  2;  Ps.  8).  God’s  reconciliation  of  the  world  in  Christ 
means  the  restoration  of  man,  the  beginning  of  a new  humanity,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  a new  creation  upon  the  groundwork  of  the  old. 
The  full  revelation  of  the  new  creation  awaits  the  final  unveiling  at  the 
return  of  Christ,  but  the  Church  is  sent  even  now  to  proclaim  it,  and 
to  summon  men  to  enter  it  by  repentance,  faith  and  baptism. 

The  Church  which  is  baptized  into  Christ’s  redemption  already 
enjoys  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  freedom  from  the  domination  of  evil,  and 
the  restoration  of  its  own  humanity:  it  is  the  believing  nucleus  of  the 
new  humanity,  which  has  regained  in  Christ  the  proper  man,  man’s 
status  in  God’s  world.  But  the  Church  enjoys  her  redeemed  status  not 
for  herself  alone,  but  for  the  world.  Like  Israel,  she  is  elect  for 
the  sake  of  the  nations,  and  to  them  she  is  sent,  as  the  living  and  co- 
operating agent  which  God  had  chosen  for  the  spreading  of  his 
redemption. 

The  Church  therefore  participates  in  the  form  of  the  servant  which 
its  Lord  freely  chose  to  wear.  The  Church  will  endeavour  by  God’s 
grace  to  reflect  Christ’s  own  humble  service  to  the  world,  his  accepting 
love  for  sinners,  his  unobtrusive  participation  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
men,  his  sharing  in  the  banquets  of  publicans  and  sinners,  as  well  as  his 
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fasting  and  prayer.  Like  his,  the  Church’s  ministry  to  the  world  will 
lead  her  both  to  intercession  and  service.  In  the  ministry  of  prayer  she 
commends  to  the  creative  and  sustaining  love  of  God  all  the  concerns 
of  the  life  of  man,  in  civic  and  national  communities,  in  places  of  educa- 
tion and  sound  learning,  in  family  life,  in  sickness  and  the  healing  of 
sickness.  And  in  all  ways  of  acting  that  are  open  to  her,  she  is  to  seek  the 
good  of  the  world  about  her,  as  her  Lord  did,  in  acts  of  service  that  will 
not  stop  short  of  suffering  and  sacrifice. 

(c)  The  Church  and  the  Kingdom 

As  the  risen  Lord,  to  whom  all  authority  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given, 
clothed  in  ultimate  majesty,  Christ  sends  his  Church  into  the  world  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  proclaim  his  kingdom.  The  kingdom  that  he 
has  won  by  his  obedience  on  the  Cross  includes  a lordship  and  authority 
over  all  those  powers,  good,  bad,  and  ambiguous,  that  according  to  the 
New  Testament  world-view  underlie  and  control  the  processes  of  world- 
history.  It  is  through  his  dominion  over  the  powers  that  Christ  is  even 
now  the  King  of  the  world,  whether  the  world  knows  it  or  not,  and  that 
he  shapes  history,  in  ways  that  are  hidden  even  from  his  Church,  to- 
wards a consummation  that  will  manifest  to  every  creature  the  kingship 
he  won  on  the  Cross. 

The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  a reality,  but  it  is  a reality  that  must  be 
proclaimed  and  acknowledged  ‘to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  to  the  end 
of  the  world’.  Because  it  is  a reality  we  can  no  longer  think  of  the  world 
as  unredeemed,  or  be  surprised  at  the  manifold  indications  of  the 
restoration  of  man  and  the  created  order.  But  the  rebellion  of  the  world 
persists,  and  against  the  reality  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  takes  on  an 
even  more  sombre  aspect  as  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity. 
And  just  as  the  goodness  of  the  world  does  not  justify  it,  but  rather 
judges  it,  so  sin  in  the  Church  does  not  separate  it  from  the  love  of  God, 
but  calls  it  to  depend  exclusively  on  his  grace.  The  Church  will  be 
judged  along  with  the  world,  but  anticipating  by  repentance  that  ultim- 
ate judgment,  it  lives  in  the  grace  of  justification,  and  is  accounted 
worthy  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  its  Lord. 

The  Church’s  proclamation  therefore  unveils  an  apocalyptic  process. 
Its  testimony  to  the  rule  of  the  Crucified  King  brings  it  into  conflict 
with  the  authorities  of  this  world,  as  well  as  to  an  office  of  ministry  to  a 
Christian  sovereign  who  can  accept  at  its  hands  the  orb  set  under  the 
Cross,  in  token  that  ‘the  whole  world  is  set  under  the  power  and  empire 
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of  Christ  our  Redeemer’.1  What  is  there  said  in  mercy  and  peace  to 
one  who  seeks  to  reign  in  dependence  upon  the  King  of  Kings,  is  said 
also  in  warning,  judgment  and  condemnation  to  those  who  would  rule 
in  their  own  right,  disposing  of  Christ’s  people  as  if  they  were  their 
own  possession. 

The  Church,  now  as  in  ancient  times,  has  not  infrequently  to  bear 
its  testimony,  in  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  before  ‘kings  and 
rulers’,  before  a hostile  and  often  merciless  world.  The  giving  of  that 
testimony  is  part  of  the  process  by  which  the  world  is  brought  under 
Christ’s  judgment  as  well  as  his  mercy,  foreshadowing  the  ultimate 
judgment  at  the  end.  And  if  that  testimony,  now  as  in  former  times,  is 
sometimes  sealed  in  blood,  those  who  thus  share  in  the  Passion  of  their 
Redeemer  share  also  in  his  crown  of  glory.  A suffering  and  a persecuted 
Church  bears  even  clearer  testimony  to  the  kingship  of  the  suffering 
Servant  than  one  which  enjoys  only  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  Church  looks  forward  therefore  in  hope  and  longing  to  the  time 
when  her  Lord  will  come  and  fully  manifest  the  kingdom  she  proclaims. 
If  she  learns  now  to  recognize  and  rejoice  in  all  signs  of  his  present  rule, 
and  of  a restored  creation,  if  she  affirms  even  in  this  present  age  a hope 
for  Christ’s  world  because  it  is  still  his,  she  looks  forward  with  yet 
more  confidence  and  hope  to  the  fulfilment  of  creation  in  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth,  in  which  the  new  man  will  dwell  in  beatitude 
with  God. 

9.  The  Unity  of  the  Church:  Concluding  Observations 

Concentrating  attention  on  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  directs 
our  minds  to  the  ground  of  all  being  in  the  triune  God,  so  that  we  see 
the  Church  in  the  light  of  God’s  plan  as  the  una  sancta , catholic  and 
apostolic — the  body  of  Christ  who  is,  in  the  bold  Pauline  phrase,  con- 
stantly being  completed  (Eph.  1.23)  as  more  and  more  of  mankind  is 
brought  into  the  sphere  of  redemption.  From  this  ‘vision  on  the  mount’ 
we  turn  to  look  realistically  at  the  empirical  churches  of  the  present 
time,  sinful  and  divided.  Does  the  study  of  Christ  and  the  Church  issue 
in  a word  immediately  relevant  to  the  present  situation?  Questions 
related  to  this  will  increasingly  occupy  the  Commission’s  attention  in 
the  second  phase  of  its  studies.  But  meanwhile  there  are  several  points 
to  be  mentioned. 

^he  English  coronation  service. 
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(a)  The  essential  fact  of  church  life  is  God’s  redemptive  act  in  Christ 
by  which  we  are  renewed  into  new  life  through  our  participation  in  him 
(see  above,  Section  5).  There  is  a real  unity  in  the  community  of  faith 
constituted  by  our  common  loyalty  to  our  divine  Redeemer,  although 
this  deep  and  basic  unity  lacks  clear  visible  and  institutional  expression, 
and  consequently  most  Christians  cannot  without  qualification  des- 
cribe membership  in  the  community  of  faith  as  membership  in  the 
Church.  Nevertheless  the  existence  of  this  community  of  faith,  this  com- 
mon Christendom,  is  a true  and  precious  reality. 

(b)  The  call  to  unity  is  a call  to  Christ,  in  whom  as  divine  Word 
and  human  Redeemer  all  unity  in  mankind  is  grounded;  and  the  call 
to  one  Christ  is  a call  to  unity  in  the  one  body.  ‘That  they  may  be  one 
as  we  are  one’  (John  17.11)  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly  as  it  sometimes  is, 
as  merely  a prayer  for  external  unity;  even  less  is  it  a prayer  for  a 
mystical  union  of  believer  and  Saviour,  without  necessary  expression 
in  the  visible  world.  The  divisions  of  Christendom  are  one  aspect  of 
human  sinfulness;  the  Church  as  men  see  it  is  divided  in  the  world, 
however,  deeply  Christians  are  united  in  Christ. 

We  give  thanks  for  all  signs  of  visible  manifestation  of  the 
Church’s  true  unity,  among  which  we  dare  to  mention  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  koinonia  experienced  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  on 
Christ  and  the  Church.  We  have  found  ourselves  to  be  brothers  in  Christ 
engaged  in  a common  task  in  the  service  of  his  Church,  rather  than 
primarily  representatives  of  different  confessions  and  traditions.  In  our 
own  experience  we  see  the  hope  of  a new  attitude  to  ecumenical  con- 
versation, in  which  our  differences  will  neither  be  superficially  glossed 
over  or  merely  accepted  and  recorded,  but  seen  in  true  perspective  as 
varying  apprehensions  of  the  truth  in  Christ  Jesus.  There  are  differ- 
ences of  gifts  within  the  Church  which  are  part  of  the  richness  of  the 
Spirit’s  gifts  to  man;  there  are  differences  of  apprehension  of  Christian 
truth  which  need  to  be  brought  into  agreement  by  mutual  understanding 
of  the  partial  grasp  of  truth  achieved  by  each;  and  there  are  differences 
which  are  real  points  of  opposition  and  division,  and  call  for  frank 
and  charitable  study  and  discussion. 

(d)  In  our  approach  from  the  power  of  the  centre  and  not  from  a 
survey  of  the  periphery  we  hope  to  get  beyond  the  division  between 
those  who  consider  all  Christian  bodies  as  parts  of  the  true  body,  in 
varying  degrees  of  imperfection,  and  those  for  whom  there  is  a true 
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visible  Church  in  some  part  of  the  Christian  world.  Even  those  who 
hold  the  latter  position  admit  the  existence  of  sinners  within  the  true 
Church,  and  elements  of  churchmanship  outside  it — on  this  basis  it  is 
possible  to  join  in  ecumenical  conversation  with  theologians  of  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  communion,  and  we  hope  the  time  may  soon  come 
when  this  fruitful  contact  may  also  include  representatives  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  In  our  Commission  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  Ortho- 
dox and  Anglican,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Congregationalist  and  Quaker 
have  found  a remarkable  unity  in  basic  ideas,  although  obviously  con- 
tinuing to  differ  in  their  concrete  expression. 

(e)  It  may  be  that  our  study  of  Christ  and  the  Church  will  at  the 
end  note  certain  major  lines  of  division  which  can  at  this  time  be  under- 
stood but  not  removed.  After  all,  it  would  be  (humanly  at  least)  sur- 
prising if  centuries  of  growing  apart  were  overcome  by  little  more  than 
a generation  of  increasing  ecumenical  understanding.  But  we  are  con- 
vinced that  our  approach  to  ‘Christ  and  his  Church’  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  one  Christ  rather  than  from  a survey  of  the  many  churches 
is  a real  contribution  to  significant  understanding.  We  rejoice  in  the 
spread  of  union  and  intercommunion  among  those  who  see  the  way 
clear  to  enlarge  their  visible  fellowship  in  Christ  even  now,  as  well  as  in 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  friendship  of  which  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  is  only  one  expression.  And  it  may  be  that  the  unity  which 
God  wills  for  his  Church  is  closer  to  us  in  this  age  of  judgment  than 
our  human  calculation  would  suggest. 

In  this  perspective  of  thankfulness  and  hope  we  plan  for  the  further 
work  of  the  Commission  on  Christ  and  the  Church. 
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AREAS  OF  THE 

COMMISSION’S  FUTURE  WORK 


A s the  Commission  looks  ahead  to  the  completion  of  its  assignment, 
there  appear  clearly  to  be  two  principal  areas  for  further  exploration. 
Some  aspects  of  these  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  part  and  are 
touched  upon  in  Part  II  of  this  interim  report,  but  a variety  of  more 
specific  studies  are  now  in  progress  or  projected  for  the  immediate 
future.  The  following  headings  are  intended  merely  to  suggest  in  a 
broad  way  the  scope  of  the  problems  on  which  the  Commission  expects 
to  concentrate  its  efforts. 

1.  The  ‘ways’  in  which  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  present 
and  at  work  in  the  Church.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  ‘presence’  of 
Christ  and  the  Spirit?  How  is  that  presence  related  to  the  immediate 
action  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  to  the  unique  historical  foundation  of 
the  Church,  and  to  the  Church’s  subsequent  history?  How  is  the  work 
of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  mediated  and  discerned  in  human  life?  What 
is  the  relation  between  divine  grace  and  the  Spirit’s  gifts?  What  is  the 
meaning  and  character  of  community  as  formed  among  men  by  the 
Spirit? 

Within  this  general  area  of  concern,  specific  topics  to  be  dealt  with 
include : 

(a)  The  relation  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  specifically, 
how  are  we  to  understand  the  connection  between  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  Church? 

(b)  Word,  sacrament  and  ministry  as  ‘means’  by  which  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  are  present  in  the  Church.  The  high  priesthood  of  Christ  in 
relation  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  the  historical  life  of  the 
Church,  including  priesthood  in  the  Church. 
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(c)  The  relation  of  freedom  and  form,  of  charisma  and  institution,  in 
the  work  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  in  the  Church. 

(d)  The  question  of  sin  ‘in’  the  Church. 

(e)  The  eschatological  dimension  of  the  Church’s  existence. 

2.  Insights  gained  from  the  whole  of  the  Commission’s  study  for  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  Church’s  mission  and  service  in  and 
to  the  world. 
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I 

INTRODUCTION 


‘I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.’  With  the  utterance  of  the  Triune  Name  and  the  im- 
mersion in  water  or  application  of  water,  countless  persons  have  been 
baptized  into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  how  many  of  these, 
whether  baptized  as  infants  or  mature  believers,  have  ever  come  to  an 
understanding  of  the  profound  meaning  of  baptism  as  it  is  taught  in  the 
Bible  and  interpreted  in  the  theology  of  the  Church  ? Or  to  what  extent 
has  baptism  been  allowed  to  play  its  rightful  role  in  the  life  of  the 
churches?  Or  how  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  implications  of 
the  one  baptism  for  the  fellowship  of  the  one  Church?  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted in  all  honesty  that  holy  baptism,  upon  which  the  New  Testament 
places  so  much  emphasis,  has  been  very  greatly  neglected  by  the  churches 
and  individual  Christians  of  all  confessions. 

At  the  same  time  the  question  of  baptism  has  long  occupied  a pro- 
minent place  in  ecumenical  discussion,  and  the  spectacular  revival  of 
interest  in  the  subject  of  Christian  initiation  in  some  circles  (particularly, 
but  not  exclusively,  in  the  Churches  of  the  Reformed  and  Anglican 
traditions)  has  made  it  increasingly  clear  that  baptism  is  not  only  im- 
portant in  itself,  but  also  closely  related  to  broader  questions  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church. 

A basic  question  is,  from  what  starting-point  should  we  attack  the 
problem?  The  present  paper  is  a contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
baptism  in  circles  connected  with  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  but  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  interest  to 
others  concerned  with  the  subject  as  well. 

In  addition  to  a number  of  important  studies  by  individual  theo- 
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logians,  there  have  been  in  recent  years  several  valuable  contributions 
to  the  study  of  baptism  by  groups  working  on  it  corporately,  of  which 
the  following  may  be  noted  as  of  special  interest : 

(1)  The  Special  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  which  in  1955  issued  a report  on  the  biblical  teaching  re- 
garding baptism  (reissued  in  a revised  and  shortened  form  for  use  as  a 
study  document,  1958),  has  followed  this  with  reports  on  baptismal 
belief  and  practice  through  the  time  of  Augustine  (1956),  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Reformation  (1957),  and  in  the  Scottish  Reformers  (1958). 
Further  reports  are  to  be  expected.  Whether  or  not  all  they  contain  is 
generally  acceptable,  these  reports  are  valuable,  thorough,  and  stimulat- 
ing, presenting  with  learning  and  cogency  the  position  that  ‘the  meaning, 
efficacy,  and  necessity  of  Baptism  are  to  be  understood  only  in  the  light 
of  the  salvation  events’  (study  document,  p.  14),  i.e.  the  Incarnation  and 
Atonement. 

(2)  Various  papers  were  prepared  for  the  section  on  Baptism  of  the 
North  American  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  which  met  at  Oberlin 
in  1957  and  which  issued  a brief  statement  consisting  of  ‘Affirmations 
and  Agreements’,  a ‘Statement  of  Differences’,  and  a number  of  ques- 
tions resulting  from  the  fact  that  ‘the  question  of  the  Church  looks 
differently  to  us  now  that  we  have  become  more  aware  of  our  deep 
unity  in  baptism’  (Oberlin  Report,  p.  41).  The  Report  had  to  admit, 
however,  ‘a  widespread  carelessness  or  apparent  slackness  in  regard 
both  to  the  practice  of  and  the  teaching  concerning  Baptism’  (p.  39). 

(3)  The  European  theologians  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  tradi- 
tions, who  have  been  meeting  together  regularly  for  some  years,  have 
prepared  a series  of  agreed  theses  on,  Who  acts  in  Baptism?  What 
happens  in  Baptism?  In  making  these  available,  however,  the  members 
of  this  Consultation  add  that  the  question  of  infant  baptism  will  need 
further  discussion. 

(4)  Under  the  title  Christian  Baptism : a -fresh  attempt  to  understand 
the  rite  in  terms  of  Scripture,  History  and  Theology  (Lutterworth 
Press  1959)  a group  of  British  Baptists  have  produced  a substantial 
volume  of  essays  covering  from  a rather  different  standpoint  much  of 
the  same  ground  as  that  of  the  Scottish  reports,  and  also  including  an 
important  essay  on  ‘The  Theology  of  Baptism’  by  the  Rev.  Neville 
Clark,  whose  monograph  An  Approach  to  the  Theology  of  the  Sacra- 
ments (SCM  Press,  1956)  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  In  words 
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reminiscent  of  the  Scottish  report  he  declares  that  the  theology  of 
baptism  ‘must  be  written  round  the  two  poles  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  at 
Jordan  and  the  fulfilment  in  His  death,  resurrection  and  ascension* 
(p.  306). 

The  similar  position  as  presented  in  the  present  paper  has  been 
reached  through  a process  of  study  and  discussion  in  the  Faith  and 
Order  Movement  which  has  been  going  on  since  the  Lund  Faith  and 
Order  Conference  of  1952.  The  Lund  Report  drew  attention  to  a 
challenging  sentence  in  one  of  the  preliminary  papers,  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Torrance:  ‘To  refuse  the  Eucharist  to  those  baptized  into  Christ 
Jesus  and  incorporated  into  his  resurrection  body  (i.e.  the  Church) 
amounts  either  to  a denial  of  the  transcendent  reality  of  baptism  or  to 
attempted  schism  within  the  Body  of  Christ*  ( Intercommunion , p.  339). 
In  1954  the  Evanston  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
carried  this  further  with  the  declaration  that  ‘We  must  learn  afresh  the 
implications  of  the  one  Baptism  for  our  sharing  in  the  one  Eucharist.* 
Taking  this  up,  in  1955  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  instructed  the  Theological  Commission  on  Christ  and  the 
Church  to  prepare  a working  paper  on  baptism,  for  discussion  at  the 
1957  meeting  of  the  whole  Commission. 

The  working  paper  presented  at  the  1957  meeting  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  in  New  Haven  began  with  the  confident  words, 
‘Within  the  disunity  of  the  churches,  the  unity  of  baptism  has  remained*. 
The  discussion  soon  made  it  clear,  however,  that  the  widespread  mutual 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  baptism  wherever  administered  was  no 
solid  basis  for  affirming  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  practice,  and  that 
discussions  of  the  subject  raised  old  and  familiar  controversies.  The 
effort  to  use  the  rite  of  baptism  as  a simple  approval  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  apparent  shortcuts  which  lead  into 
a blind  alley.  At  the  New  Haven  meeting  Professor  Fairweather  of 
Canada,  Principal  Roberts  of  England,  and  Professor  Devadutt  of 
India  were  commissioned  to  prepare  a memorandum,  in  which  they 
listed  the  following  as  important  points  for  further  discussion : 

(1)  What  is  the  relation  of  water-baptism  to  what  the  Working  Paper 
referred  to  as  ‘the  corporate  baptism  of  the  Church  which  is  already 
cleansed  and  sanctified  through  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost?* 

(2)  The  second  raises  a familiar  question:  who  should  be  baptized — 
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only  those  who  are  thereby  making  a personal  profession  of  faith,  or 
also  infants,  and  if  the  latter,  all  infants,  or  only  those  of  Christian 
parents? 

(3)  The  third  raises  the  question  of  sacramental  efficacy.  What  exactly 
does  baptism  effect? 

(4)  The  fourth  relates  to  the  place  of  baptism  in  the  process  of  Christian 
initiation  as  a whole.  What  is  the  relation  of  confirmation  and  chrisma- 
tion to  baptism  on  the  one  hand  and  to  admission  to  communion  on  the 
other?  Do  differences  of  practice  in  these  matters  point  to  basic  dis- 
unities or  are  they  in  fact  different  expressions  of  certain  common  prin- 
ciples and  convictions? 

(5)  The  last  relates  to  the  pastoral  question  of  the  role  of  baptism  in  the 
local  congregation.  Do  non-theological  factors  at  this  point  affect  both 
doctrine  and  practice? 

At  New  Haven  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  directed  its 
Working  Committee  and  the  Theological  Commission  on  Christ  and 
the  Church  to  continue  the  study  of  baptism,  reporting  again  to  the 
Commission  in  1960,  at  its  next  triennial  meeting.  It  seemed  best  to 
pursue  this  study  in  a way  which  would  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  comparative 
ecclesiology,  and  make  full  use  of  the  important  insight  of  the  Lund 
Conference  that  the  way  to  unity  is  through  the  centre,  that  is  through 
the  consideration  of  Christ  and  his  work  in  us,  rather  than  from  the 
periphery,  beginning  with  further  considerations  of  our  varying  teach- 
ings and  practices.  In  this  spirit  the  question  of  baptism  was  discussed 
at  the  1958  meeting  of  the  European  section  of  the  Commission  on 
Christ  and  the  Church.  A preliminary  paper  drawn  up  by  Bishop 
Anders  Nygren  then  became  the  basis  on  which  the  present  statement 
was  formulated  at  a ten-day  joint  meeting  of  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can sections  of  this  Commission  at  the  Evangelical  Academy,  Tutzing, 
Bavaria,  in  July  1959.  By  direction  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  it  has  been  circulated  to  theological  facul- 
ties and  other  interested  groups  and  persons,  and  their  comments  and 
suggestions  were  presented  to  the  Commission  when  the  subject  was 
discussed  at  its  meeting  in  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  1960. 

Our  central  task  has  been  to  elucidate  the  connection  between  baptism 
and  christology.  This  is  not  in  fact  a new  approach.  We  have  long 
realized  that  the  unity  given  to  us  is  a unity  in  Christ.  To  what  extent 
is  baptism  bound  up  with  this  unity?  It  was  in  fact  this  idea  that 
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underlay  the  Working  Paper  at  New  Haven,  but  it  became  obscured 
by  the  idea  of  mutual  recognition  by  the  ‘churches’  of  each  other’s 
baptisms.  The  danger  then  was  that  attention  should  be  fixed  on  baptism 
as  an  external  rite,  as  if  that  could  guarantee  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
Nothing  of  that  kind  was  ever  intended.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid 
any  misunderstanding,  let  it  be  clearly  stated  here  that  when  we  speak 
about  ‘the  meaning  of  baptism’  we  are  concerned  with  the  meaning  and 
function  of  baptism  in  the  wide  context  of  the  history  of  salvation  which 
proceeds  from  Christ  and  is  present  and  active  in  his  Church.  The  task 
confronting  us  is  that  of  concentrating  our  whole  attention,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  everything  that  might  obscure  the  issue,  on  this  central  ques- 
tion of  the  christological  reference  of  baptism  and  the  place  of  baptism 
in  the  context  of  the  history  of  salvation. 

If  we  wish  to  understand  the  meaning  of  Christian  baptism,  we  must 
look  to  the  saving  work  of  Jesus  himself.  And  if  we  wish  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  Jesus’  baptism,  we  must  look  at  it  in  connection  with  the 
baptism  of  John.  This  gives  us  the  outline  for  the  following  exposition. 
We  shall  speak  first  of  baptism  in  relation  to  the  Heilsgeschichte 
(salvation-history)  (II),  dealing  with  (1)  the  baptism  of  John  seen  against 
its  Old  Testament  background,  (2)  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  (3)  his  death 
and  resurrection,  (4)  the  significance  of  Pentecost  for  the  Church,  and 
(5)  the  baptism  of  the  individual.  We  shall  then  discuss  the  theological 
implications  of  this  and  the  questions  to  which  it  gives  rise  (III),  namely 
(1)  the  meaning  of  ‘participation’,  (2)  the  relation  of  faith  to  baptism, 
(3)  the  significance  of  baptism  for  the  whole  of  life,  its  eschatological 
aspect  and  its  relation  to  conformation  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  (4)  the 
meaning  of  baptism  as  a call  to  service.  This  section  is  in  part  an  effort 
to  deal  specifically  with  issues  raised  in  the  draft  of  the  Sub-Committee 
at  New  Haven.  Finally  (IV)  we  shall  consider  the  implications  for  the 
present-day  life  of  the  Church. 
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BAPTISM  AND  THE  H E I L S G E S C H I CHTE 


1.  The  Baptism  of  John 

According  to  the  united  testimony  of  the  Gospels,  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist,  his  preaching  of  repentance  and  his  baptizing,  formed 
the  immediate  background  and  starting-point  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus. 
The  opening  words  of  St  Mark  are  significant  in  this  respect:  ‘The 
beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God’  (Mark  1.1), 
which  are  followed  immediately  by  the  story  of  John  the  Baptist. 

It  is  characteristic  of  John  the  Baptist’s  activity,  that  it  was  set  in 
a great  eschatological  context.  John  was  not  simply  a preacher  of  re- 
pentance in  general,  calling  the  sinful  people  to  penitence  and  amend- 
ment of  life,  as  preachers  of  repentance  in  all  ages  have  done.  Nor  was 
his  baptism  merely  a symbol  of  that  purification  from  sin  which  was 
the  object  of  his  preaching  of  repentance.  Both  his  preaching  and  his 
baptism  were  conditioned  by  the  unique  situation  in  which  they  took 
place : the  eschatological  situation,  the  drawing  near  of  the  messianic 
kingdom. 

John’s  baptism  may  be  understood  against  the  background  of  the 
close  relation  between  water  symbolism  and  covenant  renewal  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Water  symbolism  in  the  Old  Testament  includes  three 
aspects — chaos  waters,  symbol  of  disorder,  destruction  and  death; 
water  as  symbol  of  life  and  fertility;  water  and  cleansing.  These  three 
aspects  of  water  imagery  are  all  connected,  in  various  ways,  with  the 
cardinal  events  of  Israel’s  Heilsgeschichte,  and  find  expression  in  the 
various  rites  of  covenant  renewal.  God’s  deliverance  of  Israel  at  the  Red 
Sea  (Exod.  15.8;  Isa.  51.9-10),  his  call  for  cleansing  and  change  of 
garments  prior  to  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  (Exod.  19.10,  14;  Josh. 
24.14,  23;  see  Gen.  35.1-4),  and  his  promise  of  cleansing  and  renewal 
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of  life,  symbolized  by  sprinkling  with  water  (Ezek.  36.25-27),  all  point 
to  the  connection  between  water  imagery  and  the  covenant  between 
God  and  people.  Water  and  Spirit  are  also  connected  in  some  Old  Testa- 
ment references  (Ezek.  36.25-27;  Ps.  33.6-7;  cf.  Gen.  1.2). 

In  the  eschatological  context  of  John’s  baptism,  certain  elements  of 
this  Old  Testament  water  symbolism,  connected  with  the  hope  in  the 
day  of  the  New  Covenant,  may  have  had  an  important  place.  It  should 
be  noted  that  references  to  baptism  ‘in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea’  (I  Cor. 
10.1-2)  and  the  connection  drawn  between  baptism  and  the  waters  of 
Noah  (I  Pet.  3.18-22;  cf.  Isa.  54.9)  demonstrate  that  the  water  sym- 
bolism of  the  Old  Testament  continued  to  have  an  important  place  in 
the  Church’s  explication  of  the  meaning  of  Christian  baptism. 

When  God  was  about  to  fulfil  his  promises  ‘in  the  last  days’,  and  to 
send  the  Messiah  to  his  people,  nothing  was  more  important  than  that 
Messiah  should  find  a ‘well-prepared  people’,  a people  ready  to  receive 
him.  The  unique  thing  has  come,  Messiah  is  already  on  the  way,  ‘the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand’  (Matt.  3.2).  John’s  preaching  and  baptizing 
had  one  sole  aim:  to  gather  the  messianic  people,  ‘to  make  ready  for 
the  Lord  a people  prepared’  (Luke  1.17).  Thus  John’s  baptism  did  not 
have  its  meaning  and  purpose  simply  in  itself,  but  in  ‘him  who  was  to 
come’,  the  coming  Messiah.  This  baptism  was,  so  to  speak,  the  act  of 
reception  by  which  the  baptized  was  introduced  into  the  new,  messianic 
people  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  it  had  the  character  of  something  in- 
complete and  only  provisional;  for  the  fellowship  into  which  those 
baptized  by  John  were  received,  was  something  which  had  not  yet  taken 
shape.  The  Messiah  had  not  yet  come,  and  consequently  the  people 
which  he  was  to  gather  about  him  was  not  yet  there  either.  John’s  bap- 
tism was  a ‘baptism  of  repentance’  and  a ‘baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins’  (Mark  1.4).  It  thus  had  a definite  content,  but  in  a peculiar  way  it 
was  still  indefinite.  It  stood  open  towards  the  future,  for  the  form  of  the 
messianic  kingdom  and  the  messianic  people  could  not  yet  be  known. 
The  character  of  these  depended  entirely  on  the  kind  of  person  and 
coming  Messiah  would  be.  This  eschatological  reference,  this  reference 
to  something  that  was  to  come,  or  more  accurately  to  ‘him  who  should 
come’,  is  what  makes  the  baptism  of  John  both  definite  and  indefinite. 
It  is  definite  in  that  it  points  forward  to  the  Messiah  and  is  meant  to 
prepare  for  his  coming;  it  is  indefinite  in  that  the  Messiah  has  not  yet 
come  and  is  a figure  whose  more  precise  features  are  still  unknown. 
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This  whole  problem  finds  expression  in  the  two  following  sayings  of 
John  the  Baptist  which  are  preserved  in  the  Gospels:  T baptize  with 
water;  but  among  you  stands  one  who  you  do  not  know,  even  he  who 
comes  after  me,  the  thong  of  whose  sandal  I am  not  worthy  to 
untie. ...  I myself  did  not  know  him;  but  for  this  I came  baptizing  with 
water,  that  he  might  be  revealed  to  Israel’  (John  1.26  f.,  31);  ‘I  baptize 
you  with  water,  but  he  will  baptize  you  with  holy  spirit’  (Mark  1.8). 
John’s  baptism  was  a water  baptism;  it  was  the  One  who  came  after 
him  that  was  to  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  Spirit  belongs  to 
the  new  age  and  the  last  days,  the  messianic  time  (Isa.  11.2;  Acts  2.17, 
cf.  Joel  2.28).  But  the  Messiah  was  not  yet  come.  John,  it  is  true,  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  the  messianic  age,  but  he  had  not  yet  crossed  the 
threshold.  ‘As  yet  the  Spirit  had  not  been  given,  because  Jesus  was  not 
yet  glorified’  (John  7.39;  Acts  19.2  ff). 

If  we  ask  what  links  John’s  baptism  with  Christian  baptism,  the 
answer  is:  eschatology.  If  we  ask  wherein  the  difference  lies  between 
the  two  baptisms,  the  answer  is  the  same : eschatology.  In  the  baptism 
of  John  it  is  a case  of  waiting  for  the  imminent  arrival  of  the  messianic 
time,  and  of  being  prepared  to  enter  into  it;  in  Christian  baptism 
the  position  is  that  the  messianic  kingdom  has  already  come,  and  it  is 
a case  of  being  admitted  to  that  kingdom  and  of  belonging  to  the 
Messiah,  Christ. 


2.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus 

The  Gospel  record  of  Jesus’  request  for  baptism  at  the  hands  of  John 
faces  us  with  a problem  with  which  John  too  was  faced.  John’s  baptism 
was  intended  for  the  people,  who  in  view  of  the  imminence  of  the  mes- 
sianic age  were  summoned  to  repent  and  receive  purification  from  sin. 
When  Jesus  sought  to  become  participant  in  this  same  baptism,  John 
found  it  inappropriate.  Albeit  uncertain  and  hesitating,  he  saw  in  Jesus 
the  One  ‘who  should  come’,  the  ‘mightier’  One,  who  would  baptize 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mark  1.8;  Matt.  3.11;  Luke  3.16).  He  saw  in  him 
the  coming  Messiah,  and  he  could  not  reconcile  with  his  own  conception 
of  the  Messiah  the  idea  that  the  Messiah  should  be  baptized  with  a 
‘baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins’. 

The  problem  that  arose  when  the  Messiah,  the  holy  and  righteous 
One,  came  to  receive  like  the  sinful  people  this  ‘baptism  of  repentance 
for  the  remission  of  sins’,  was  solved  by  the  Voice  from  Heaven : ‘There 
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came  a voice  from  heaven,  saying : This  is  my  beloved  Son,  with  whom 
I am  well  pleased’  (Matt.  3.17;  cf.  Mark  1.11;  Luke  3.22).  The  peculiar 
thing  about  these  words  is  their  close  connection  with  Isaiah  42.1,  the 
verse  which  introduces  the  Servant  Songs.  When  Jesus  at  his  baptism 
had  the  seal  set  on  his  messianic  vocation  by  the  Voice  from  Heaven, 
this  did  not  mean  simply  that  he  was  appointed  by  God  to  be  Messiah 
without  further  qualification,  but  he  was  to  be  Messiah  as  the  Isaianic 
Servant  of  the  Lord.  For  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  received  the 
assurance  of  being  well-pleasing  to  God. 

With  this  a wide  perspective  is  opened.  What  is  said  of  the  Suffering 
Servant  in  the  Servant  Songs,  and  especially  in  their  profoundest  part 
(Isa.  53),  applied  to  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  no  longer  anything  puzzling 
about  Jesus’  being  baptized  with  John’s  baptism  of  repentance  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  Jesus’  baptism  meant  that  the  Servant  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  only  righteous  One,  was  to  enter  vicariously  into  ‘the  sin  of  the 
many’  (Isa.  53.12),  to  bear  it  as  his  own  sin  and  so  to  make  the  many 
participant  in  his  righteousness.  It  is  baptism  into  solidarity  with  sin- 
ners and  the  initiation  of  redemptive  action,  baptism  into  obedience  to 
the  Father  and  love  for  the  lost,  a stepping  into  the  unknown.  It  was  a 
baptism  that  brought  an  opened  heaven,  revelation  from  the  Father, 
and  the  presence  of  the  Spirit.  It  was  also  his  consecration  to  suffering 
and  to  death.  Only  so  was  ‘all  righteousness’  fulfilled  (Matt.  3.15).  The 
messianic  kingdom  was  established  only  through  the  fact  that  he,  ‘the 
righteous  one,  my  servant’,  makes  many  righteous  by  bearing  their 
iniquities  (Isa.  53.11). 

3.  His  Death  and  Resurrection 

The  baptism  of  Jesus  was  consecration  to  his  vocation  as  the  Messiah 
who  was  the  Servant  of  the  Lord.  Through  baptism  he  entered  on  the 
path  that  was  to  lead  to  his  death  on  the  Cross.  His  baptism  anticipated, 
so  to  speak,  his  entire  life,  from  the  moment  of  baptism  right  on  to 
death.  It  is  significant  that  on  the  two  occasions  when,  according  to  the 
Gospels,  Jesus  spoke  of  baptism  (Mark  10.38;  Luke  12.50),  he  referred 
precisely  to  his  death.  In  this  connection  Luke  12.50  is  particularly 
important:  ‘I  have  a baptism  to  be  baptized  with;  and  how  am  I con- 
strained until  it  is  accomplished ! ’ The  baptism  of  Jesus,  like  his  whole 
messianic  work,  was  ‘accomplished’  through  his  death  on  the  Cross: 
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‘It  is  accomplished’  (John  19.30).  The  same  Greek  word  is  used  in 
both  cases. 

But  the  path  on  which  he  set  out  at  his  baptism  was  not  simply  the 
path  of  suffering  and  death,  the  way  to  the  Cross.  It  was  also  the  way 
to  resurrection  and  exaltation.  If  Jesus  according  to  his  baptism  was  the 
Suffering  Servant,  this  meant  that  not  only  what  was  said  of  the 
Servant’s  suffering,  but  also  what  was  said  of  his  exaltation  (Isa.  52.13ff.) 
applied  to  Jesus.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  St  Paul  in  Phil.  2.7-11 : 
‘taken  the  form  of  a servant ...  he  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  death  on  a cross.  Therefore  God  has  highly  exalted 
him.’  Here  we  see  the  universal  and  eschatological  significance  of  the 
baptism  of  Jesus.  It  covers  his  whole  life,  right  through  to  its  fulfilment 
in  suffering  and  death,  in  resurrection  and  exaltation,  and  on  to  its 
eternal  fulfilment. 

The  Messiah  is  the  Servant:  the  Son  of  Man  has  not  come  to  be 
served,  but  to  serve  and  to  give  his  life  a ransom  for  many  (Matt.  20.28; 
cf.  Isa.  53.12).  Therefore  the  complete  and  absolute  solidarity  and  unity 
of  the  one  righteous  One  with  the  many  which  was  witnessed  in  his 
baptism,  reaches  its  fulfilment  in  his  death  and  resurrection.  ‘The  Lord 
has  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all’  (Isa.  53.6).  ‘He  himself  bore  our 
sins  in  his  body  on  the  tree’  (I  Pet.  2.24;  cf.  Isa.  53.5, 12).  He  took  upon 
himself  the  people’s  sin,  and  he  gives  to  them  his  own  righteousness: 
‘For  our  sake  God  made  him  to  be  sin  who  knew  no  sin,  so  that  in  him 
we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God’  (II  Cor.  5.21). 

4.  The  Significance  of  Pentecost  for  the  Church 

Jesus  said:  ‘Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I will  raise  it  up. 
But  he  spoke  of  the  temple  of  his  body’  (John  2.19, 21;  cf.  Mark  14.58). 
It  is  his  body,  delivered  up  to  death  and  on  the  third  day  risen  again. 
But  it  applies  also  to  his  body  which  is  the  Church.  When  the  Lord 
rose  again  on  the  third  day  the  new  temple  was  built.  Ever  since  the 
Church  was  first  founded,  living  stones  have  continued  to  be  built  into 
this  temple  in  a process  that  looks  forward  to  the  last  day.  The  immediate 
consequence  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  was  the  baptism 
of  the  three  thousand. 

The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  is  the  counterpart  of  what 
happened  to  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  when  the  Spirit  descended  from 
heaven  to  abide  on  him  (John  1.52),  in  accordance  with  the  prophetic 
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word  about  the  Servant:  ‘Behold  my  servant,  whom  I uphold,  my 
chosen,  in  whom  my  soul  delights;  I have  put  my  spirit  upon  him’ 
(Isa.  42.1).  The  same  Spirit  who  remained  on  Jesus  for  his  messianic 
ministry  has  ever  since  Pentecost  dwelt  in  the  Church,  which  is  the 
temple  of  his  body.  He  who  during  his  earthly  life  was  the  Son  of  God 
in  weakness  and  humiliation,  through  his  resurrection  took  his  place  as 
the  ‘Son  of  God  in  power  according  to  the  Spirit’  (Rom.  1.4),  and  hav- 
ing been  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  poured  forth  his  Spirit  upon 
all  flesh  according  to  the  divine  promise  (Acts  2.33,  see  further  Acts 
2.16-17;  cf.  Joel  2.28-32). 

‘All  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth  has  been  given  to  me.  Go  there- 
fore and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  that  I have  commanded  you;  and  Lo,  I am  with  you  always,  to  the 
close  of  the  age’  (Matt.  28.18-20;  see  further  Acts  1.8).  In  this  com- 
mission to  the  Church,  both  the  universal  and  the  eschatological  elements 
are  included.  The  universal , because  it  is  the  Lord  of  all  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  who  gives  the  charge.  And  the  charge  itself  is  universal,  for  it 
concerns  all  nations,  the  whole  creation.  It  includes,  moreover,  both 
baptism  and  the  obedience  of  faith  inseparably  linked  together.  Here, 
too,  we  have  an  analogy  between  Christ  and  those  who  are  made  his 
disciples.  Just  as  Christ  was  consecrated  in  his  baptism  as  the  Suffering 
Servant  of  the  Lord,  and  then  had  to  endure  with  the  Servant’s  obedi- 
ence unto  death,  so  also  the  baptism  which  the  Lord  has  commanded 
his  Church  to  administer  is  a consecration  to  the  new  life  in  Christ, 
which  has  to  endure  in  the  obedience  of  faith  and  service.  But  the  escha- 
tological element  is  also  clearly  present.  For  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  to  carry  out  this  commission  in  the  course  of  its  pilgrimage  towards 
the  Parousia  and  while  waiting  expectantly  for  him  who  through  his 
Spirit  is  present  with  his  own  ‘to  the  close  of  the  age’.  And  since  baptism 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ,  then  what 
happened  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  when  the  Father’s  voice  sounded 
forth  over  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  descended  and  abode  upon  him,  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  baptism  that  is  administered  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

5.  The  Baptism  of  the  Individual 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  baptism  of  an  individual  person? 
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Here  once  more  we  must  start  from  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  For  Jesus 
baptism  meant  that  he  was  consecrated  as  Messiah.  For  us  baptism 
means  that  we  are  consecrated  as  members  of  the  messianic  people.  The 
baptism  of  Jesus  meant  that  the  one  righteous  One  took  upon  himself 
the  sin  of  the  many  and  became  one  with  them.  Our  baptism  means 
that  we,  the  many,  are  incorporated  into  him  and  become  one  with  him 
and  in  him. 

When  his  Church  at  his  command  baptizes  men,  it  is  in  reality  Christ 
himself  who  baptizes.  Baptism  is  not  merely  a human  act,  either  of  the 
one  who  administers  or  the  one  who  receives  it,  but  it  is  divine,  an  act 
of  him  who  ‘baptizes  with  holy  spirit’.  ‘By  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized 
into  one  body’  (I  Cor.  12.13).  Through  baptism  we  are  members  in  the 
body  of  Christ,  or — in  terms  of  John  15 — we  are  engrafted  as  branches 
in  the  true  Vine,  Christ.  Christian  baptism  is  baptism  into  Christ  ( eis 
Christon ) or  into  the  name  of  Christ  (eis  to  onoma  Christou).  Baptism 
not  merely  looks  toward  but  effects  incorporation  into  Christ.  To  be 
baptized  into  Christ  Jesus,  and  into  union  with  him,  means  being  bap- 
tized into  participation  in  his  death.  ‘All  of  us  who  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ  Jesus,  have  been  baptized  into  his  death’  (Rom.  6.3).  Just 
as  the  baptism  of  Jesus  pointed  forward  to  his  death,  so  Christian  bap- 
tism is  in  the  first  instance  a baptism  into  participation  in  his  death. 
But  to  this  we  must  add,  baptism  means  also  participation  in  his  resur- 
rection. ‘For  if  we  have  been  united  with  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we 
shall  be  united  with  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection’  (Rom.  6.5).  United 
(symphytoi)  with  him,  joined  to  him  in  one  body — that  is  the  meaning 
of  baptism. 

The  life  of  which  baptism  is  the  starting-point  is  a life  ‘in  Christ’. 
The  fact  that  we  are  united  with  him  in  baptism,  and  are  members  of 
his  body,  means  that  what  happened  to  him  who  is  the  head  and  the 
first  fruits  applies  also  to  us.  Christ’s  death  is  our  death,  Christ’s  resur- 
rection is  our  resurrection.  ‘You  were  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  in 
which  you  were  also  raised  with  him  through  faith  in  the  working  of 
God,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead’  (Col.  2.12).  ‘The  wc-king  of  his 
great  might  which  he  accomplished  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead’ 
(Eph.  1.19) — this  ‘great  might’  God  applies  to  us  in  baptism  and  makes 
us  participant  in  all  that  happened  to  Christ  and  all  that  he,  the  One, 
achieved  for  us,  the  many.  Baptism  is  a work  of  God,  his  mighty  work, 
not  a work  of  ours.  Baptism  is  the  gracious  dealing  of  the  Triune  God 
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with  us,  ‘not  because  of  deeds  done  by  us  in  righteousness,  but  in  virtue 
of  his  own  mercy,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewal  in  the 
Holy  Spirit’  (Tit.  3.5),  and  is  therefore  administered  in  the  name 
of  Trinity.  We  are  baptized — it  is  something  that  is  done  to  us,  not 
something  that  we  ourselves  do.  And  what  is  done  to  us  is  that  we  are 
incorporated  into  Christ,  so  that  we  become  his  and  are  no  longer  our 
own. 

Like  Jesus’  own  baptism,  Christian  baptism  has  a universal  and  es- 
chatological character.  Just  as  the  baptism  of  Jesus  included  in  itself  all 
that  was  to  follow,  and  was  ‘accomplished’  only  in  his  death  and  re- 
surrection, so  our  baptism  anticipates  our  entire  life,  right  up  to  the  day 
of  death.  Our  entire  Christian  life,  both  as  regards  its  duration  and  its 
content,  is  included  in  what  God  did  with  us  in  our  baptism.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Paul’s  ethics  are  essentially  ‘the  ethics  of  baptism’.  The 
one  business  of  our  life  is  to  realize,  to  give  effect  to,  what  was  given  to 
us  in  our  baptism.  In  baptism  we  ‘died  to  sin’;  how,  then,  can  we  still 
live  in  sin?  (Rom.  6.2).  Baptism  takes  effect  according  as  we  die  daily 
with  Christ,  die  to  sin,  and  as  we  daily  rise  with  him,  being  daily  re- 
newed in  the  new  life  in  Christ.  And  what  is  given  to  us  in  baptism  in  an 
anticipatory  way  and  as  an  ‘earnest’  is  ‘fulfilled’  only  on  the  day  of  re- 
surrection. What  happens  in  baptism  is  that  my  little  life  is  taken  up 
into  God’s  plan  of  salvation,  the  mighty  movement  of  salvation-history, 
whereby  it  is  carried  along  towards  its  eschatological  fulfilment  at  the 
Parousia  of  Christ. 


if 
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THEOLOGICAL  IMPLICATIONS 
AND  QUESTIONS 

1 .The  Meaning  of  Participation 

I N the  preceding  statement  concerning  baptism  and  the  Heilsgeschichte 
the  theme  of  ‘incorporation’  or  ‘participation’  is  central.  In  the  broadest 
sense  these  words  refer  to  sharing  in  the  whole  movement  of  salvation- 
history,  reaching  back  to  the  promise  of  the  covenant  and  forward  to 
fulfilment  in  the  kingdom.  More  specifically,  the  reference  is  to  the 
mystery  of  being  ‘grafted  into’  or  united  with  Christ,  of  being  ‘in  Christ’, 
of  becoming  a ‘member’  of  the  body  of  Christ,  of  being  buried  and 
raised  with  Christ.  The  words  ‘incorporation’  and  ‘participation’  thus 
designate  the  nature  of  unity  with  Christ’s  life,  death  and  resurrection, 
and  of  identification  with  his  body. 

Participation  means  to  share  in  another,  to  have  one’s  life  in  another. 
That  does  not  imply  absorption  or  loss  of  self-identity.  It  must  be  said 
both  that  ‘it  is  no  longer  I who  live,  but  Christ  lives  in  me’  and  that  ‘the 
life  I now  live  in  the  flesh  I live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved 
me  and  gave  himself  for  me’  (Gal.  2.20).  Participation  in  Christ  thus 
means  to  have  the  reality  of  one’s  life,  which  is  yet  the  one  self,  deter- 
mined by  Christ’s  life  in  a way  which  penetrates  to  the  centre  of  self- 
hood. As  we  are  all  made  what  we  are  by  sharing  in  the  life  of  others, 
so  in  a far  more  fundamental  way  the  Christian  is  who  he  is  in  depend- 
ence on  Jesus  Christ. 

Just  as  the  baptism  of  the  individual  can  be  spoken  of  only  in  the 
context  of  God’s  mighty  acts,  so  participation  must  be  described  in 
the  first  instance  and  fundamentally  from  the  side  of  Christ’s  taking  of 
humanity  into  himself.  By  the  entering  of  the  Eternal  Word  into  the 
concreteness  of  human  existence,  by  Christ’s  identification  of  himself 
with  sinful  man  in  his  baptism  by  John  and  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
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ministry,  by  his  constant  obedience  and  giving  of  himself  in  love, 
by  his  gathering  of  the  renewed  community  around  him,  by  the  giving 
up  of  his  life  for  many,  by  his  rising  from  the  dead  as  the  first  fruits 
of  resurrected  humanity,  by  the  sending  of  his  Spirit  upon  the  Church, 
by  his  continual  risen  presence  with  his  people  and  his  intercession  in 
the  place  of  the  Most  High,  and  by  his  coming  again  in  the  fulfilment  of 
this  promise — in  all  these  ways  Christ  incorporates  into  himself  the 
lives  of  the  many.  He  will  not  be  and  is  not  without  them.  He  is  the 
Messiah  who  represents  and  joins  himself  indissolubly  to  the  people. 
This  is  the  primary  thing.  Christ  unites  us  with  him  in  his  suffering 
and  death;  he  raises  us  with  him  also  to  new  life.  This  is  the  great  uni- 
tive  act  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

Participation  in  Christ  means  also  the  reconstitution  of  human  life 
through  being  opened  up  to  new  life.  The  God-manward  act  of  uniting 
results  in  the  working  of  the  Spirit  in  the  concrete  life  of  the  com- 
munity. The  new  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  expresses  itself  in  recreating 
the  life  of  his  people  into  new  but  truly  human  existence.  The  act  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  calls  forth  the  response  of  faith  through  which  the 
new  centre  and  source  of  life  is  expressed.  ‘Faith’  here  means  far  more 
than  the  explicit  affirmation  of  belief.  Faith  refers  to  the  entire  ordering 
and  opening  of  the  self  to  Jesus  Christ — therefore  including  hope,  love, 
trust,  obedience,  humility  and  belief.  Such  an  openness  is  expressed  in 
manifold  ways.  It  is  the  remembering  and  acknowledging  of  him  who 
was  present  among  men  in  the  flesh,  who  died  and  rose  again;  it  is  adora- 
tion and  obedience  to  him  who  now  reigns;  it  is  joyful  expectation  of 
his  coming  again. 

Participation  in  the  word  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  is  expressed  in 
obedience  to  him  and  being  conformed  to  the  pattern  of  his  life.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  is  expressed  in  the 
concrete  acceptance  of  suffering  for  mankind,  in  the  death  of  sin  in  us 
and  rebirth  to  holiness,  in  newness  of  life  lived  in  the  promise  of  ful- 
filment. Worship,  declaration  of  faith,  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  the 
life  of  love  in  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ — all  are  modes  of  participation 
in  him  and  in  one  another. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  participation  includes  many  elements  that 
need  to  be  distinguished  but  which  ought  always  to  be  held  together. 
Tension  may  arise  when  participation  as  devout  remembrance  is  sepa- 
rated from  participation  as  personal  encounter  with  the  risen  Lord,  or 
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when  these  are  separated  from  participation  in  the  reality  of  fulfilment 
which  is  to  come.  It  would  appear  that  the  problem  of  baptism  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  various  groups  may 
have  been  led  to  stress  one  or  another  aspect  of  participation.  For 
example,  the  Society  of  Friends  shares  with  the  Church  as  a whole  a 
deep  sense  of  that  dedication,  participation  and  witness  which  are  sym- 
bolized in  the  rite  of  baptism,  while  recognizing  no  necessity  to  practise 
the  rite.  In  this  way  it  has  sought  to  bear  a corporate  testimony  to  the 
fact  that,  while  to  be  made  a member  of  Christ’s  body  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  baptism  with  water,  it  does  inescapably  require  an  inner 
transformation  of  the  whole  self  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ.  In 
many  ways,  therefore,  we  may  seek  to  describe  the  mystery  of  how  our 
life  is  life  in  Christ.  The  life  of  the  Christian  is  life  formed  and  deter- 
mined by  his  life — and  therefore  inseparably  in  the  community  which 
is  his  body.  Participation  in  Christ  means  deriving  life  from  Christ, 
expressing  the  life  of  the  head  through  the  life  of  the  members,  the  sub- 
ordinating the  members  to  the  head,  and  the  mutual  participating  of 
the  members  in  each  other.  So  we  share  in  him  and  are  in  him. 

To  say  that  the  baptism  of  the  individual  is  his  incorporation  or 
engrafting  into  Christ  is  thus  not  to  speak  of  an  event  of  a moment  to 
which  the  incorporating  activity  of  Christ  is  limited.  Christ  acts  in 
many  ways  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  he  remains  master  of  all  the 
symbols  which  celebrate  his  work.  But  more  particularly,  the  rite  of 
baptism  is  itself  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  whole  movement  of  salvation- 
history,  and  it  refers  to  the  whole  life  of  the  baptized  ones.  Incorpora- 
tion into  Christ  in  baptism  is  not  something  which  is  limited  to  a point 
in  time.  Baptism  does  mark  a new  beginning,  a new  birth  in  Christ, 
the  entrance  into  the  life  of  the  age  to  come.  Yet  in  every  such  act  the 
reference  is  first  to  Christ’s  incorporation  of  man  into  himself;  it  is  the 
gospel  of  God’s  act  in  him  which  is  here  proclaimed.  Further,  by 
baptism  the  individual  is  brought  into  the  continuing  life  of  the  com- 
munity which  has  its  life  from  Jesus  Christ  as  his  body.  And  it  is  he  who, 
in  this  human  act,  performs  the  divine  act  of  baptizing  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  uniting  man  with  himself  in  his  death  and  resurrection — for- 
giving, justifying,  reconciling,  sanctifying,  sealing  with  the  promise. 
This  act  is  one  which  covers  the  whole  of  life.  In  such  a context  one 
can  speak  of  regeneration  in  baptism  (John  3.5).  To  speak  of  ‘bap- 
tismal regeneration’  as  if  it  were  merely  a momentary  event  is  both  to 
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separate  the  rite  of  incorporation  from  Christ’s  own  mighty  act  and  to 
neglect  the  reference  of  baptism  to  the  whole  of  life.  But  when  Christ’s 
act  of  joining  man  to  himself,  and  the  uniting  of  the  baptized  to  the 
Church  upon  which  his  Holy  Spirit  has  been  poured  out,  and  the  refer- 
ence of  the  incorporation  in  baptism  to  the  whole  life  are  all  held  to- 
gether, then  it  can  be  recognized  in  the  deepest  sense  that  this  is  a ‘wash- 
ing of  regeneration  and  renewal  in  the  Holy  Spirit’. 

2.  The  Relation  of  faith  to  Baptism 

Baptism  and  faith  are  inseparably  joined  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
full  range  of  salvation  is  on  the  one  hand  promised  to  faith  as  a sine 
qua  non,  and  on  the  other  hand  is  associated  with  baptism.  If  justifica- 
tion is  by  faith  without  works  in  Rom.  5.28,  it  is  apparently  assigned 
to  the  baptismal  event  in  I Cor.  6.11;  in  Tit.  3.5  ff.  justification  is  asso- 
ciated with  grace,  baptism  and  faith.  The  Spirit  is  given  to  faith,  accord- 
ing to  Gal.  3.2,  14,  and  is  bound  up  with  baptism  in  I Cor.  12.13;  in 
Acts  2.38  the  gift  is  consequent  upon  repentance  and  baptism.  Man 
becomes  a son  of  God  by  faith  according  to  John  1.12;  so  also  in  Gal. 

3.26,  but  the  faith  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  baptism  (Gal.  3.27). 
Union  with  Christ  is  accorded  to  faith  in  Eph.  3.17,  to  baptism  in  Gal. 

3.27.  When  Paul  speaks  of  crucifixion  with  Christ  in  Gal.  2.20  he 
speaks  of  faith  alone,  while  in  Rom.  6.1-11  crucifixion  with  Christ 
is  set  in  a baptismal  dicussion  in  which  faith  is  at  best  taken  for  granted 
(it  is  not  mentioned  until  v.  8).  The  kingdom,  and  eternal  life  which 
is  its  prime  personal  aspect,  are  for  faith  in  Mark  10.15,  John  3.14  ff., 
but  in  I Cor.  6.9  ff.  it  is  assigned  to  the  Corinthians,  who  having  been 
cleansed  in  baptism,  have  forsaken  the  sins  that  exclude  from  the 
kingdom. 

In  the  light  of  such  considerations,  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  the 
faith  associated  with  baptism  as  a mere  belief  that  the  blessings  of  re- 
demption are  given  in  baptism.  Faith  and  baptism  are  inseparably  linked 
in  such  a passage  as  Rom.  10.9  ff.  (where  ‘Jesus  is  Lord’  is  presumably 
the  baptismal  confession);  and  Col.  2.12  presumes  a togetherness  in  time 
as  well  as  in  thought.  Faith  then  is  directed  not  to  the  sacrament  but 
through  the  sacrament  to  the  Lord,  in  invocation  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise,  in  confession  of  trust  in  him,  and  in  the  submission  of 
obedience. 

The  faith  which  is  related  to  baptism  is  a complex  phenomenon,  but 
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is  chiefly  to  be  defined  as  response  to  the  redemption  made  known  in 
the  gospel.  It  includes  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
obedience,  trust  in  the  Lord,  hope  with  fear  and  trembling,  yet  with 
confidence  in  the  faithfulness  of  God  to  fulfil  his  word.  It  is  the  neces- 
sary means  of  receiving  the  salvation  offered  in  the  gospel.  Faith  may 
thus  be  seen  as  man’s  total  response  to  the  grace  which  is  the  gift  of 
God  in  Christ.  The  historic  creeds  of  the  Church  originated  as  bap- 
tismal confessions,  expressing  the  Christian’s  commitment  in  faith  to 
the  Triune  God  in  whose  name  he  is  baptized.  Their  use  in  worship, 
where  customary,  is  a daily  reaffirmation  of  this  baptismal  faith. 

Faith  and  grace  are  inseparably  related,  for  faith  is  an  interesecting 
point  of  the  sovereign  working  of  God  and  the  responsible  action  of  man. 
The  perspective  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  is  distorted  when  either 
element  is  minimized.  The  priority  of  the  divine  action  appears  with 
especial  clarity  in  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  link  faith  with 
the  electing  grace  of  God  (cf.  Acts  13.48,  John  10.26  ff.).  The  reality 
of  man’s  responsibility  appears  with  equal  clarity  in  those  passages 
which  represent  faith  as  obedience  to  the  call  of  God,  as  also  in  the 
inseparable  inter-relationship  of  repentance  and  faith,  for  repentance 
denotes  a turning  from  sin  to  God  and  is  an  obligation  of  universal 
application  (Acts  17.30).  The  role  of  Christ’s  redeeming  act  and  that  of 
faith  are  not  of  equal  status  but  may  be  likened  to  source  and  vessel, 
gift  and  reception. 

The  relation  of  grace  and  faith  may  also  be  stated  in  terms  of  the 
Spirit  and  faith.  That  Paul  believed  faith  in  Christ  to  be  a gift  from  the 
Spirit  is  clear,  but  he  further  indicates  that  the  Spirit  is  given  to  faith 
(Gal.  3.2,  14).  We  are  involved  here  in  the  paradox  which  confronts 
every  attempt  to  define  the  relations  of  divine  sovereignty  and  human 
freedom.  The  Spirit  is  gained  through  faith  and  faith  through  the  Spirit, 
just  as  the  grace  of  Christ  follows  on  faith  and  yet  conditions  it  as  its 
basis. 

The  relationship  of  faith  and  baptism  in  the  New  Testament,  as  out- 
lined above,  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  baptism  of  the  convert  who  has 
heard  the  gospel  and  confesses  it  in  baptism.  It  must  be  recalled,  how- 
ever, that  just  as  baptism  is  both  an  act  through  which  God  proclaims 
the  gospel  of  Christ’s  redeeming  love,  and  an  act  of  confession  of  the 
truth  and  power  of  the  gospel  on  the  part  of  the  convert;  so  also  faith 
is  an  act  through  which  God  proclaims  and  man  confesses  the  same 
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gospel.  The  convert’s  decision  of  faith  rests  upon  and  proclaims  God’s 
own  prior  decision  for  man,  his  steadfast  purpose  to  save  all  men.  Sub- 
sequent developments  in  baptismal  practice  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
have  sometimes  obscured  the  connection  between  the  divine  decision  for 
man  and  the  human  decision  for  God  in  both  baptism  and  faith.  The 
Church  has  been  confronted  with  situations  in  its  subsequent  life  and 
history  which  are  not  explicitly  covered  by  the  understanding  and  prac- 
tice of  baptism  in  New  Testament  times.  The  baptism  of  converts  was 
the  customary  practice  in  the  New  Testament  period,  although  a passage 
like  I Cor.  7.14  indicates  that  the  status  of  children  in  a Christian  or 
partly  Christian  family  was  already  requiring  attention.  Whether  or 
not  infant  baptism  was  practised  in  the  earliest  Church,  it  very  quickly 
became  a regular  mode  of  Christian  baptism,  along  with  the  baptism  of 
believers.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly,  however,  that  baptism 
and  faith  are  inseparably  linked  in  the  New  Testament,  and  any  under- 
standing or  practice  of  baptism  which  separates  or  obscures  their  funda- 
mental connection  is  untrue  to  the  New  Testament  witness. 

When  the  element  of  faith  expressed  in  an  individual’s  explicit  deci- 
sion for  and  commitment  to  Christ  is  stressed  (as  in  believers’  baptism), 
baptism  is  seen  as  the  crowning  moment  and  goal  of  the  faith  which 
turns  to  the  Lord.  From  such  a point  of  view,  the  presence  of  personal 
faith  in  the  recipient  of  baptism  is  considered  essential.  It  must  be  held 
in  mind,  nonetheless,  that  this  explicit  decision  is  rooted  in  and  declares 
Christ’s  faithfulness  unto  death,  the  decision  of  the  Triune  God  for 
man.  The  personal  decision  of  the  individual  has  iis  setting  within  the 
life  and  faith  of  the  Church,  and  through  the  life  and  witness  of  the 
whole  Church  declares  the  faithfulness  of  God,  the  ground  of  all  deci- 
sions of  faith. 

The  practice  of  infant  baptism  occurs  in  a context  in  which  stress  is 
laid  upon  corporate  faith,  upon  an  environment  of  faith,  rather  than 
upon  the  explicit  decision  of  the  recipient  of  baptism.  Here  the  whole 
community  affirms  its  faith  in  God  and  pledges  itself  to  provide  such 
an  environment  of  faith,  in  the  home,  and  in  the  worship,  instruction 
and  witness  of  the  Church. 

The  necessity  of  the  baptized  himself  to  believe  is  in  no  way  dimi- 
nished, far  less  removed.  The  claim  and  promise  of  the  gospel  are  laid 
on  the  child  in  baptism  to  which  a response  of  obedience  must  be  owned 
and  which  must  be  received  by  faith  if  the  fruits  of  baptism  are  to  be 
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known  and  to  flourish  in  his  life.  Thus  in  the  baptism  of  infants,  the 
rite  does  not  take  the  place  of  faith.,  but  demands  it. 

Once  again,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  decision  of 
God,  his  faithfulness  to  his  promise,  his  gift  of  Jesus  Christ  in  baptism, 
have  provided  the  environment  of  faith  in  which  the  baptized  infant  is 
placed.  The  decision  of  sponsors  and  of  the  whole  community  to  pro- 
vide the  faith  environment,  like  the  personal  decision  of  the  believer 
who  is  baptized,  is  itself  a means  for  the  proclamation  of  God’s  own 
faithfulness.  The  various  baptismal  practices  of  the  Church,  accord- 
ingly, must  never  be  understood  in  isolation  from  faith:  the  faithful 
action  of  God  for  mankind’s  redemption  in  Jesus  Christ;  the  response 
in  faith  of  the  Church  and  of  its  individual  members;  and  the  personal 
decision  of  faith  of  the  recipient  of  baptism  (whether  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  rite  of  baptism  or  deferred  to  a latter  time).  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  the  significance  of  baptism  attaches  to  the  whole  of 
the  life  of  the  baptized,  no  matter  at  what  point  in  his  life  the  rite  has 
been  administered. 

3 .The  Significance  of  Baptism  for  the  Whole  of  Life , its  Eschatological 
Aspect  of  its  Relation  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and  Confirmation 

The  significance  of  baptism  is  essentially  inclusive  and  eschatological. 
In  it  there  is  effected  a dying  and  rising  with  Christ  which  is  an  anti- 
cipation, within  the  present  order,  of  the  final  resurrection  of  the  faith- 
ful. The  new  life  which  will  be  perfected  when  they  become  wholly 
Christ’s  at  his  Parousia  is  made  available  now,  to  be  entered  upon  by 
those  who  are  enrolled  as  the  people  of  the  Messiah  and  accept  his  king- 
dom. In  this  present  life  the  new  status  of  the  baptized  Christian  as 
a son  of  God,  a member  of  Christ’s  covenant  people,  and  one  of  those 
who  have  died  with  him  and  risen  to  share  in  the  resurrection  life,  remains 
in  tension  with  life  ‘in  the  flesh’.  Yet  he  is  ‘in  Christ’,  already  possess- 
ing the  Spirit  of  Christ  as  the  inner  principle  of  the  resurrection  life. 
He  has  received  the  arrhabon  of  the  Spirit  as  the  pledge  and  assurance 
of  the  final  salvation  which  will  be  brought  to  completion  by  the  re- 
demption of  the  body.  Hence  in  baptism  the  Christian  is  sealed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  marked  out  as  Christ’s  property,  as  one  of  the  covenant 
people  of  the  Messiah,  ‘to  the  day  of  redemption’.  He  is  sealed  as  one 
of  the  community  for  whom  the  final  judgment  has  been  anticipated 
in  God’s  act  of  justification,  and  who  will  be  manifested  as  Christ’s 
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when  he  shall  appear  in  glory.  He  is  admitted  to  the  community  which 
has  corporately  received  the  Spirit  as  the  assurance  of  resurrection  and 
as  the  pledge  of  the  Parousia.  He  has  thus  been  brought  within  the  power 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  whose  full  manifestation  still  belongs  to  the 
future  when  the  Lordship  of  Christ,  already  acknowledged  by  the 
Church  and  by  the  individual  in  the  baptismal  profession  of  faith,  will 
be  manifested  to  all  the  world. 

As  an  eschatological  act,  baptism  is  necessarily  administered  once 
for  all  and  is  unrepeatable.  It  is  an  act  of  decisive  and  final  significance 
because  the  final  and  decisive  redemptiye  act  of  God  in  Christ  has  been 
made  effective  to  the  Christian  and  he  is  brought  within  its  scope.  Yet 
baptism  is  not  an  act  which,  once  accomplished,  is  over  and  done  with. 
It  is  not  merely  a starting-point  for  the  Christian  life,  nor  is  it  a pre- 
: liminary  or  rudimentary  stage  in  that  life  through  which  the  believer 
i must  pass  in  order  to  progress  to  a more  advanced  condition.  We  must 
not  understand  the  term  ‘initiation"  as  though  it  denoted  a mere 
i ‘entrance’  upon  the  state  of  being  a Christian,  a moment  which  is  left 
behind,  as  it  were,  when  the  neophyte  becomes  an  adept.  The  term 
itself  is  suggestive  of  the  mysteries,  and  as  in  the  mysteries,  initiation 
consists  of  mimesis , i.e.  the  dramatic  presentation  of  the  sacred  story. 
Baptism  effects  in  a single  symbolical  act  the  death  to  the  flesh  and  the 
resurrection  to  life  in  the  Spirit,  through  union  with  Christ,  which  is  to 
be  unfolded  by  the  action  of  divine  grace  throughout  the  whole  course 
! of  Christian  life  in  this  world  and  hereafter.  There  occurs,  in  a single 
sacramental  act,  what  is  to  be  worked  out  in  terms  of  the  daily  dying 
and  rising  with  Christ  which  is  the  essential  character  of  life  ‘in  Christ’. 
Baptism  ‘doth  represent  unto  us  our  profession : which  is,  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  to  be  made  like  unto  him;  that  as 
he  died  and  rose  again  for  us,  so  should  we,  who  are  baptized,  die  from 
sin  and  rise  again  unto  righteousness,  continually  mortifying  all  our 
evil  and  corrupt  affections,  and  daily  proceeding  in  all  virtue  and  god- 
liness of  living’.1  Marriage  affords  an  analogy  to  baptism  in  this  respect. 
What  is  effectively  symbolized  in  the  taking  of  each  other  by  the  two 
parties  in  the  marriage  service  is  done  once  for  all  and  is  complete ; but 
its  significance  is  unfolded  and  realized  throughout  the  course  of 
Christian  married  life,  and  the  meaning  of  the  initial  act  can  only  be 
fully  apprehended  in  the  light  of  its  outworking  over  many  years. 

1 Baptism  service:  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1662. 
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The  same  saving  act  of  God  which  is  declared  in  baptism  is  proclaimed 
in  a different  mode  in  the  Eucharist.  Both  sacraments  are  eschatological 
acts;  in  both  the  Church  is  given  the  present  assurance  of  the  resurrec- 
tion life  and  enjoys  a participation  in  Christ  within  the  present  order, 
which  is  to  be  consummated  at  the  Parousia.  In  baptism  the  individual 
is  constituted  a member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  hence  in  baptism  the 
Church  is  successively  reborn  in  each  new  generation.  In  Communion 
the  individual’s  life  as  a member  of  Christ’s  body  is  nourished  and 
maintained,  and  the  corporate  Church  is  continually  constituted  as  that 
body.  The  new  covenant  which  is  effectively  declared  in  baptism  is 
continually  confirmed  in  the  Communion  where  the  union  of  Christians 
with  Christ  in  his  death  and  resurrection  is  continually  reaffirmed  by 
him  and  acknowledged  by  his  people.  The  love  of  God  in  judgment 
and  in  mercy  declared  in  baptism  is  dramatically  represented  in  the 
other  sacrament.  The  new  life  ‘in  Christ’  into  which  men  are  born  in 
baptism  is  sustained  in  the  Eucharist. 

Confirmation,  where  it  is  practised,  is  intimately  linked  with  baptism. 
In  the  confirmation  of  those  baptized  in  infancy  there  is  a most  important 
and  significant  reaffirmation  of  God’s  act  in  baptism  corresponding  to 
the  re-affirmation  of  the  baptismal  profession  of  faith  in  a new  way: 
not  now  only  as  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  which  the  baptized  infant  is 
to  grow  up,  but  as  a faith  which  he  has  now  made  his  own  and  to  which 
he  pledges  himself  as  a responsible  individual.  Thus  there  is  a double 
confirmation,  of  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  gospel  on  the  other. 
For  the  person  baptized  as  a believer,  there  can  be  no  such  decisive 
affirmation  of  baptismal  faith  at  his  confirmation.  But  for  him  too  the 
rite  affirms  that  by  virtue  of  his  baptism  he  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  special  sphere  of  the  Spirit’s  operation,  the  Spirit-possessed  com- 
munity of  Christ’s  people.  It  symbolizes  this  fact  by  the  sign  of  identi- 
fication (the  imposition  of  hands),  which,  to  those  who  maintain  the 
tradition  of  episcopal  confirmation,  seems  to  be  appropriately  admini- 
stered by  a representative  of  the  whole,  as  opposed  to  the  merely  local, 
community.  It  may  also  symbolize  it  by  the  rite  of  chrismation,  denoting 
that  the  baptized  is  a christos  (i.e.  anointed),  one  of  the  people  of  the 
Christ  (i.e.  of  the  Messiah),  anointed  through  him  with  the  Spirit  of 
God.  In  so  far  as  it  conveys  a fresh  declaration  of  what  has  been 
effected  in  baptism,  confirmation  is  also  rightly  regarded  as  a com- 
missioning for  responsible  active  service  and  witness  in  the  fellowship 
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of  the  Church,  and  therefore  also  as  effecting  a ‘strengthening’  with  the 
necessary  endowments  of  the  Spirit  for  that  purpose. 

Growth  in  the  Christian  life  is  similarly  an  unfolding  of  what  is 
effected  in  baptism  rather  than  an  addition  to  it.  Sanctification,  in  the 
sense  of  the  inclusion  of  a man  within  the  holy  people  of  the  new 
covenant,  takes  place  in  baptism  (I  Cor.  6.11).  The  implications  of  being 
among  the  ‘saints’  have  to  be  realized  and  worked  out  by  grace  in  the 
process  by  which  the  believer  is  sanctified  so  as  to  become  continually 
deepened  by  the  action  of  the  Spirit. 

To  suppose  that  the  baptized  life  is  sinless  life  would  be  to  confuse 
baptism  with  its  eschatological  fulfilment.  It  is  rather  a life  in  which 
the  penitence  and  faith  required  of  those  who  are  baptized  and  expressed 
in  their  baptism  are  constantly  renewed.  Sin  does  not  therefore  annul 
baptism,  but  the  forgiveness  of  sins  continues  to  be  the  daily  need  of  the 
Christian,  whether  or  not  this  be  expressed  in  formal  acts  of  absolution. 
The  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church,  as  reflected  in  the  Pauline  letters, 
appears  always  to  look  to  the  ultimate  restoration,  as  being  members  of 
the  community,  of  even  those  gravest  offenders  who  have  for  the  time 
to  be  excluded  from  its  fellowship  until  they  repent.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  recognized  that  a man  may,  in  an  extreme  case,  positively 
repudiate  his  baptism  by  deliberate  apostasy.  In  such  a case,  if  the 
apostate  does  not  repent,  his  baptism  becomes  a sign  of  judgment.  The 
seal  which  identifies  the  soldier  of  Christ  then  serves,  as  Augustine  said, 
to  ‘convict  the  deserter’. 

4.  Baptism  as  Call  to  Service 

To  be  baptized  means  to  be  called  to  the  life  of  a servant.  Jesus  Christ, 
the  suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord,  did  not  live  for  himself,  but  for  the 
many,  in  order  to  serve  them.  ‘The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  served, 
but  to  serve.’  When  by  baptism  he  joins  a man  to  himself,  he  does  so  in 
order  that  the  baptized  likewise  shall  not  live  for  himself,  but  shall  be- 
come a servant,  whose  whole  life  is  to  be  service.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  was  obedient  unto  death.  When  by  baptism  he  joins 
a man  to  himself,  he  does  so  in  order  that  the  whole  life  of  the  baptized 
shall  be  a life  of  obedience.  This  involves  three  things:  (1)  living  in 
and  for  Christ,  (2)  living  in  and  for  his  Church,  (3)  living  in  and  for  the 
world.  At  bottom  these  three  are  one,  and  they  are  all  included  in 
baptism. 
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(1)  To  be  baptized  is  to  live  in  and  for  Christ. 

The  ‘natural’  thing  in  human  life  is  to  live  simply  for  oneself.  But 
the  selfish,  godless  life  is  subject  to  the  powers  of  corruption,  the 
tyranny  of  sin  and  death.  Man  cannot  live  simply  for  himself  without 
ruining  both  his  own  and  other  people’s  lives.  It  was  in  order  to  deli- 
ver us  from  this  that  Jesus  Christ  gave  himself  up  to  death,  the  One 
righteous  for  the  many  sinners.  ‘One  has  died  for  all;  therefore  all 
have  died’  (II  Cor.  5.14).  Christ  died  on  the  cross;  by  baptism  we  are 
united  with  him  and  made  participant  in  his  death;  through  baptism 
we  have  died  with  him.  Baptism  means  that  Christ  draws  us  into  his 
work  of  salvation.  By  nature  we  are  members  of  ‘the  body  of  sin’ 
(Rom.  6.6)  and  ‘the  body  of  death’  (Rom.  7.24);  by  baptism  we  are 
transplanted,  so  to  speak,  into  ‘the  body  of  Christ’,  of  which  we  are 
made  members.  This  means  that  we  no  longer  belong  to  ourselves, 
but  to  him.  Hence  the  passage  quoted  from  II  Cor.  5 continues  as 
follows:  ‘He  died  for  all,  that  those  who  live  might  no  longer  live 
for  themselves  but  for  him  who  for  their  sake  died  and  was  raised’ 
(v.  15).  The  fruit  of  baptism  is  obedient  service.  To  be  baptized  is  to 
have  a new  Lord  and  to  be  in  the  service  of  Christ.  But  to  serve  the 
Lord  is  also  to  serve  his  Church  and  to  serve  the  world. 

(2)  To  be  baptized  is  to  live  in  and  for  the  Church. 

By  baptism  we  are  incorporated  into  Christ,  made  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  But  the  body  of  Christ  is  his  Church.  The  baptized 
is  no  longer  simply  an  individual  person,  but  a member  of  the  Church. 
By  baptism  one  living  stone  after  another  is  built  into  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  one  member  after  another  into  the  body  of  Christ.  All  these 
members  have  a direct  relation  to  Christ,  who  is  the  Head.  From  him 
the  whole  body  draws  its  increase  and  growth  (Eph.  4.16).  But  in 
relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole  body,  each  member  has  its 
own  special  function  of  service  and  support  to  fulfil.  All  the  baptized 
are  called  to  engage  in  a life  of  worship  and  prayer  and  in  a work  of 
service  ( ergon  diakonias ),  in  the  Church,  ‘for  the  building  up  of  the 
body  of  Christ’  (Eph.  4.12).  By  the  quality  of  their  service  and  the 
contributions  they  make,  the  growth  of  the  body  may  be  promoted  or 
retarded.  ‘For  the  whole  body  is  joined  and  knit  together  through 
that  which  every  member  supplies,  according  to  the  working  in  due 
measure  of  each  part’  (Eph.  4.16). 

(3)  To  be  baptized  is  to  live  in  and  for  the  world. 

To  be  baptized  means  to  be  delivered  from  the  powers  of  the 
world  and  to  have  a place  as  a member  in  the  body  of  Christ.  The 
baptized  has  his  citizenship  in  heaven  (Phil.  3.20),  and  is  therefore 
exhorted  to  set  his  mind  on  what  is  above,  not  on  what  is  on  earth 
(Col.  3.1  ff.).  This  has  often  been  interpreted  in  the  Church  as 
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meaning  that  the  Christian  ought  to  be  unconcerned  with  earthly 
affairs,  having  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the  world,  and  that  the 
Church  ought  to  separate  itself  from  the  world  as  much  as  possible. 
Baptism  declares  on  the  contrary  that  the  work  of  Christ  has  to  do 
with  the  world,  and  the  kingship  of  Christ,  which  the  Father  has 
given  him,  has  to  do  with  the  world.  Since  all  power  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  has  been  given  to  him,  his  command  is : ‘Go  ye  therefore’ — 
out  into  the  world,  the  whole  world.  This  is  his  charge  to  the  Church 
and  his  charge  to  every  baptized  person.  The  place  of  the  baptized 
is  wherever  in  the  world  there  is  room  for  service,  for  the  baptized, 
like  his  Lord,  is  a servant.  Baptism  proclaims  that,  as  the  Christian 
has  been  called  out  of  the  world,  so  he  returns  to  the  world  as  its 
servant;  for  only  in  his  union  with  the  world’s  Redeemer  is  he  free  to 
participate  creatively  and  fully  in  its  common  life.  It  is  part  of  this 
service  that  he  should  praise  God  by  the  way  in  which  he  lives  his 
life;  by  the  worship  in  which  he  exercises  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers;  by  the  manifesting  of  Christ’s  love  through  a compassionate 
concern  for  the  world  of  men;  and  by  taking  his  place  as  a responsible 
participant  in  the  world’s  life.  Baptism  thus  stands  guard  against 
all  ecclesiastical  introversion  and  isolationism,  and  in  this  too  it  dis- 
plays its  universal  and  eschatological  significance. 
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1.  In  its  theological  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  baptism  as  it  is  found 
in  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  the  Commission  did  not  find  it  profitable 
to  proceed  from  a conception  of  the  meaning  of  sacraments  in  general 
to  an  understanding  of  baptism  as  a particular  case  of,  say,  an  efficacious 
symbolic  rite,  as  characterized  by  the  use  of  water  and  the  invocation  of 
the  Trinity.  On  the  contrary,  the  Commission  constantly  found  itself 
illuminated  by  a quite  different  procedure,  beginning  from  the  saving 
action  of  Christ  in  his  own  baptism,  ministry,  cross  and  resurrection, 
and  seeing  how  the  act  of  baptizing  which  the  Church  has  been  com- 
manded to  perform  depends  upon  and  expresses  these  mighty  acts.  In 
this  way,  the  rite  of  baptism  need  never  be  thought  of  as  having  an  inde- 
pendent efficacy,  but  its  efficacy  is  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  saving  act. 

Starting,  however,  from  this  point,  we  can  think  of  all  other  rites  of 
the  Church  as  dependent  upon  and  in  various  ways  renewing  or  more 
specifically  expressing  the  fullness  of  baptism  itself.  Such  a view  is  not 
intelligible  if  we  think  of  baptism  as  a self-sufficient  rite : it  is  demanded 
inescapably  if  we  think  of  baptism  as  the  expression  of  the  whole  Heils- 
geschichte.  For  then  other  sacraments  or  sacramental  rites  do  not  depend 
upon  the  rite  of  baptism,  but  on  that  which  baptism  mediates,  and 
which  they  too  mediate  in  their  own  way.  To  begin  with  baptism,  con- 
sidered in  this  way,  will  thus  lead  to  a clearer,  and  more  genuinely  theo- 
logical understanding  of  the  sacraments.  When  we  reach  this  point,  we 
shall  no  doubt  see  what  they  have  in  common,  but  that  will  lie  not  in 
their  belonging  to  some  general  class  of  acts  of  which  baptism  and  the 
Eucharist  are  instances,  but  in  their  relationship  to  Christ’s  saving  action. 

2.  The  analysis  given  above  presents  the  meaning  of  baptism  in  the  con- 
text of  Heilsgeschichte.  It  is  a theological  presentation,  but  it  is  more 
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than  merely  theoretical.  It  is  highly  significant  both  for  the  practical  life 
of  the  Church  and  for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  In  both  respects  the 
Church  has  suffered  severely  from  the  fact  that  the  christological  signi- 
ficance of  baptism  has  received  so  little  attention.  If  all  the  churches 
were  to  become  aware  of  baptism  in  the  sense  indicated  above,  the  result 
would  be  greater  depth  in  the  life  of  the  Church  as  well  as  a greater 
manifestation  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  here 
in  any  detail  with  these  practical  consequences.  Suffice  it  to  illustrate 
briefly  these  two  applications. 

(a)  Since  baptism  encompasses  the  whole  Christian  life,  lack  of  clarity 
concerning  the  meaning  of  baptism  leads  to  uncertainty  all  along  the 
line.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  in  no  church  body  does  baptism  have  the 
decisive  significance  which  the  witness  of  the  New  Testament  ascribes 
to  it.  Here  we  all  have  much  to  learn.  A serious  penetration  into  the 
meaning  of  baptism  and  an  appropriation  of  the  treasure  given  in 
baptism  would  give  preaching  and  teaching  both  a centrally  focused 
content  and  a new  breadth,  together  with  an  insight  which  clarifies 
and  unifies  the  whole  of  Christian  life.  The  more  the  baptized  learn 
to  see  their  whole  life  in  the  light  of  their  baptism,  the  more  does  their 
life  take  on  the  pattern  of  life  ‘in  Christ’.  It  is  also  of  decisive  import- 
ance to  pastoral  care  to  be  able  to  say  to  a troubled  human  being, 
‘You  are  baptized’,  with  all  the  assurance  with  this  implies. 

(b)  But  the  fuller  insight  into  the  meaning  of  baptism  has  also 
decisive  significance  for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  deepest  mean- 
ing of  baptism  is  participation  in  Christ.  Through  baptism  we  are 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  planted  in  Christ,  who  is  our  unity. 
This  is  a unity  given  by  God,  a unity  which  we  have  not  constructed, 
but  into  which  we  have  been  joined  through  baptism.  All  we  who  have 
been  baptized  are  one  with  Christ  and  therefore  also  with  one  another. 
Baptism  thus  bears  witness  to  the  unity  given  in  Christ,  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  But  if  this  unity  already  is  present,  ‘the  churches’  must 
strive  to  give  expression  to  it  in  fuller  measure  and  in  more  visible 
form.  Only  when  this  takes  place  can  the  Church  consistently  carry 
on  its  faith-inspiring  mission  for  the  world,  according  to  the  words 
of  our  Lord : ‘that  they  may  become  perfectly  one,  so  that  the  world 
may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me’  (John  17.23). 
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